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The First 


HREE years and three months after Italy’s entry 

into the war, the Italian forces have surrendered un- 
conditionally; and although all the great issues of the 
war still lie ahead, the British people can afford to pause 
a moment in their struggles and labours and look back 
over the long road they have come. Somewhere in his 
memories of the last war, T. E. Lawrence wrote “ There 
could be no honour in a sure success but much might be 
wrested from a sure defeat.” It would be hard to find a 
better statement of the relative positions of Italy and 
Britain in June, 1940. It was the bait of “sure success ” 
that brought the bellicose Mussolini and his unwarlike 
people into the fight, and, indeed, as they know now to 
their cost, “ there could be no honour ” in it. It was “ pure 
defeat ” that appeared to face British arms, when, standing 
alone in Britain, in Africa, in the Far East, the .small 
crippled British army, flanked by its comrades from the 
Dominions, took up the challenge of the Axis. Then, in 
what was at once the British Empire’s darkest and finest 
hour, Winston Churchill made the decision upon which 


all the Mediterranean triumphs, and perhaps the future of: 


the war itself, were based. He sent out from the denuded 
beaches of Britain the Army’s only fully equipped 
armoured division. He sent it to the Middle East. It was 
by that superb gesture of courage and imagination that 
success has finally been wrested from “ sure defeat.” Not 
a year after El Alamein total victory has been won in the 
Mediterranean and a new phase of the battle has already 
begun on the shores of Europe. 





Surrender 


The collapse of Italy was certain once Mussolini had 
disappeared. Only the timing was in doubt. In the event, 
the armistice was signed on September 3rd, but General 
Eisenhower, who had secured the agreement of the Rus- 
sian as well as the British and American Governments, 
delayed its joint announcement by himself and Mar- 
shal Badoglio in order to get as large a force of Allied 
soldiers as possible on to the Italian mainland before 
giving the Germans the intelligence, not only that Italy 
no longer fought beside them, but on the contrary would 
now join in the fight to drive them out. That such a 
volte face is possible is one more illustration of the criminal 
folly of Mussolini in leading his people into an unwanted 
war at the side of a Power which, to the great majority, 
remained the traditional enemy. It is very hard to estimate 
how much stomach the Italian soldiers will have for 
carrying on the fight, but it may be, provoked by their 
former masters, that they will turn and strike. 

With or without the positive assistance of the Italians, 
the strategic prospects are dazzling enough. The Balkans 
lie open to attack from two sides ; the Italian armies there, 
estimated at some 25 to 30 divisions, will tend to disin- 
tegrate in the occupied territories; and, in the Dodecanese, 
they may well become an active factor on the Allied side. 
General Maitland Wilson has broadcast his instructions 
to the Italian troops in the Balkans, instructing them to 
fly their aircraft to Allied airfields and sail their ships to 
Allied ports, and to give no further assistance to the 
armies of occupation. 
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Another vital result is the final freeing of the Mediter- 
ranean and the probable transfer to the Allies of a num- 
ber of serviceable ships. A new range of objectives in 
German Europe, including the Roumanian oilfields, 
comes within effective reach of Bomber Command, 
Middle East. Finally, the defection—worse, the desertion 
—of Germany’s greatest European Ally cannot fail to have 
a devastating effect upon public opinion in Germany and 
upon both public and official opinion among the remain- 
ing satellites—and, above all perhaps, on the retreating 
German armies in the East. ; 

The list is so impressive that many people will be 
tempted to conclude that the war is over. While it is 
obviously true that the days of Hitler’s Empire are 
numbered, it emphatically is not true that the last battle 
is won or even joined. On the contrary, as Mr. Churchill 
has pointed out, the hardest fighting against the cornered 
Nazi animal may still lie ahead. Analogies with 1918 are 
obvious, but they can be misleading. Then the defection 
of Bulgaria in September finally led the German General 
Staff to advise the German 
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Speed is essential. The Russian call for the Second Front 
which has begun again at the time of the Soviet’s most 
sweeping victories springs from a double conviction, that 
co-ordinated action can win the war this year and that 
another year of fighting is almost physically impossible. 
The question the overstrained Russians are asking is 
whether Anglo-American strategy recognises the urgency 
of speed and whether the Anglo-American High Com- 
mand is prepared for the sacrifices which may be neces- 
sary to secure speed, above all things, speed. 

It is impossible for the layman to judge whether the 
strategy elaborated at Quebec is, in fact, a United Nations 
strategy, or still just an Anglo-American strategy. Is the 
war against Japan really receiving as high a priorjty as 
the much more urgent struggle in Europe? What decisions 
have been taken on bombing policy? All-out bombing 
has been tried this summer. Can it be said that, in spite 
of the terrific damage done, it has proved beyond a doubt 
its claim to be able to deliver the knock-out blow with 
speed enough to justify the great resources it consumes? 
If not, is there any assurance 





Government to ask for an 


that its claims will not be 


armistice. Italy’s defection 
is far more sensational than 
Bulgaria’s. May it not be 
relied on to have the same 
effects? The answer lies 
with the German Army, and 
the German Army of °1943 
is not the same as the 
German Army of 1918. As 
Prince Max of Baden 
pointed out in his memoirs, 
it was not the civilians 
who cracked in 1918. On 
the contrary, the Govern- 
ment repeatedly urged 
Ludendorff in the autumn 
of 1918 to hold out longer, 
so that there might still be 
some hope of peace by 
stalemate. It was the nerve 


The following cable was received on Thursday, 
September 2nd, on the occasion of The Economist’s 
centenary :— 


White House, Washington. 


Editor, Economist, 
Brettenham House, London. 


Hearty congratulations to you and your 
associates on the centenary of The Economist. 
There will be ever widening opportunity for 
service in the difficult years that lie ahead. 


An adequate understanding of the economic. 


interdependence of nations will be necessary 
to ensure peace in a free world. In the great 
task of economic enlightenment The Economist 
can play a significant part. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
(Passed by Censor) 


allowed to inhibit the elabo- 
ration of other, possibly 
more effective, strategies? 
Finally, will enough strength 
be concentrated in Italy itself 
to drive the Germans north 


and to develop the mainland: 


as an advance base for new 
and immediate blows against 
the Balkans, against 
Danubia, against Southern 
France? 

Much more even than 
speedy victory depends on 
the answers given to these 
questions. There is no doubt 
that, at this stage of the 
war, the hope of securing 
post-war collaboration de- 
pends upon much closer 





of the High Command and 





military collaboration now. 





the morale of the troops 
that broke—the troops who after the great Allied 
summer offensives greeted the new recruits with the cry 
of “Blackleg.” The stab in the back is the greatest 
and crudest of all German myths, created by the Army 
to cover the fact that they, not the people, cracked first. 
And it is impossible to argue at this moment that the 
nerve of the German High Command has given or that 
the generals do not still count on the possibility of a 
“ Frederikan war,” dividing the Grand Alliance, playing 
Russia off against the West, and terrifying all the 
belligerents by the horrible price in blood and death which 
must be paid to storm the Atlantic, Alpine and Dnieper 
walls. The defection of Italy will create many grave em- 
barrassments—true ; in the Balkans, in Italy itself, the 
Germans must now use their own troops for reinforce- 
ments ; but one advantage of shortening the Russian line, 
in itself a great defeat, should be to free troops for other 
fronts. The German Army is everywhere on the defensive, 
indeed, in retreat, but its spirit is not broken. Those who 
fought in Sicily give testimony to the astonishing tough- 
ness of the Nazi defence. If some part of the Italian main- 
land can be transformed into another Tunisia, and a long 
delaying action fought there, the Germans may still argue 
that time is on their side. 

It is thus essential to keep the Italian collapse in 
perspective as an incident in the major campaign of 
bringing Germany down. The wider strategic picture 


includes the Russian effort in the East and the Allied 
bombing offensive in the West. The grand strategy of 
the war must be to bring together these separate efforts 
into a final co-ordinated blow, strong enough to .crack 
through the German defences and speedy enough to do 
so before another year of misery has worn down still 
further Russia’s—and Europe’s—powers of resistance. 


The cry for a Second Front 
is not only a question of need. It is becoming a test of 
confidence. It is admirable that the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, the United States and Russia should meet in con- 
ference. It is admirable, too, that a permanent joint 
Commission should be esiablished to provide the 
machinery of understanding. But the root, basis and 
substance of understanding will still be proved, not at 
‘the conference table, but on the field of battle. 











CENTENARY RECORD 


1. We very much regret that, owing to paper 
rationing, it has not been possible to supply more 
than a fraction of the copies sought of the Centenary 
Number of The Economist which appeared on 
September 4th. With the generous co-operation 
of our printers, however, we have been able to 
prepare a limited number of copies of a com- 
memorative pamphlet, which will include (a) all 
the special centenary articles which appéared in 
the issue of September 4th, dealing with the history, 
policy and present views of The Economist, and 
(b) the speeches made at a centenary luncheon on 
September 2nd by Sir Walter Layton, chairman of 
the gathering ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
the Governor of the Bank of England; the Home 
Secretary; and the Editor of The Economist. 
Copies will be available in a few days (price 2s., 
postage 2d.), and applications should be made to 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 3316.) 

2. A-volume of essays entitled ‘‘ The Economist, 
1843-1943,’’ which is mainly historical in character, 
has been published by the Oxford University Press, 
price 7s. 6d. (Orders should be placed through 
booksellers, and not with either the Oxford 
University Press or The Economist.) 
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The Government and the Press 


TT insistent demand that is being made by all spokes- 
men of the press for the immediate end of official 
control and direction after the war was voiced once more 
last week-end by Mr Gordon Robbins to the Institute 
of Journalists. It is a demand that few will feel disposed 
to question, for without a free, intelligent and enterprising 
press the bloodstream of a democracy must be both 
sluggish and thin. There are, however, two aspects of 
the present campaign for an independent post-war press 
which require somewhat more careful consideration than 
has so far been given. On the one hand, there is a ten- 
dency to overstate the degree of wartime control over 
the newspapers. Paper is harshly rationed, and the most 
important news, for reasons of national security and the 
exigencies of warmaking, is passed through an official 
filter ; but the expression of views, apart from a range 
of safeguards for the defence of the realm, which in fact 
have operated very far from onerously, has been quite 
remarkably unconstrained. With regard to the post-war 
period, on the other hand, too much, perhaps, has been 
said by the representatives of the press about what the 
Government must not do, and too little, certainly, about 
what. the press itself must do, if it is to discharge fully 
its great public responsibilities. 

During the war the newspapers have been confronted 
by an array of special machinery set up to guide and 
instruct the public. The press has been used by the 
Ministry of Information and by the press officers and 
public relations departments of the various Ministries to 
explain the war and its conduct to the people; and 
the essential condition has been the unprecedented 
degree of national unity embodied in Mr Churchill’s all- 
party coalition Government. Control of the press, insofar 
as there has been control, has been one of the means 
to an agreed end. But, although there has been a truce 
to party politics in the peacetime manner, there has been 
no truce to discussion and criticism. Indeed, the suspen- 
sion of party politics in Parliament, and, in the form of 
elections, in the constituencies as well, has provided the 
press with added opportunities and responsibilities—“ to 
speak for England.” It is for this reason that every attempt 
to use the Ministry of Information as a Ministry of 
Propaganda, or to use particular press officers as the 
advocates of particular Ministers, has been jealously, and 
on the whole successfully, opposed. On a balance of its 
wartime deeds and misdeeds, the press has done well ; 
more harm has almost certainly been done to the war 
efforr when newspapers have been too uncritical than 
when they have been too critical. 

But if the press can claim a good conduct stripe, so, 


too, can the Government. It is a figment of the imagination 
to picture the newspapers exposed to ceaseless pressure 
and dictation during the war ; and a false conclusion to 
argue from this false pressure that the whole apparatus 
of public information at present provided by the Minis- 
tries in wartime should be swept away. Modern govern- 
ment, in peace or in war, has a particular need of an 
informed public, and therefore of an informed press, if 
its democratic character is to be preserved ; and there 
are many items in the complexity of twentieth-century 
legislation and administration which must inevitably be 
unknown, inaccessible or unintelligible to journalists no 
less than ‘to the citizenry at large. The case for press 
officers and public relations departments was already 
proved before the war. Experience since 1939 has under- 
lined the usefulness of these earlier innovations over a 
wider field, while emphasising the necessity for official 
publicists to be really competent at the job of giving 
out information and to be adamant in refusing to be the 
personal salesmen and apologists of their Ministers. 

Competence is the key. There are certain informatory 
functions which can only be performed by Government 
departments themselves ; they cannot be satisfactorily 
carried out either by question and answer in Parliament 
or ‘by unassisted press investigations. They are functions 
that must be performed if the right principle of “Let 
the people know” is to inspire the business of govern- 
ment. But they must be efficiently performed. Information 
must be made available to the press and to the public 
at all the various levels of sophistication from which 
inquiry is likely to come ; and it must be purveyed by 
men who know what they are doing, are anxious to do 
it in the appropriate way and are acquainted with all the 
relevant facts, figures and explanations needed to make 
the information complete. These conditions are not uni- 
versal in public relations departments. Inevitably there 
have been defects in attitude, personnel and method ; 
some have lacked even the inclination to answer ques- 
tions ; others have left too much of the work, perhaps 
willy nilly, to unsuitable persons ; others again have failed 
to master the intricacies of filing and indexing upon which 
a satisfactory intelligence service wholly depends. But, 
equally, there have been several outstanding successes ; 
and there is no reason why, after the war, each Govern- 
ment department should not have officers capable of giving 
every newspaper and citizen, without prejudice, the 
information they want in the form they want it. 

The very real need for more and better press officers 
and public relations departments should not therefore be 
obscured by unspecific charges of official “ dictation.” 
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The editor who allows himself to be dictated to by 
Government officials, any more than by advertisers is, in 
any case, a poor editor. But the case for keeping public 
relations departments does not extend to the Ministry 
of Information itself, whose be-all and end-all is the war. 
Both halves of its home functions, censorship for security 
purposes and the dissemination of war news, should cease 
automatically when the war ends ; and insofar as recent 
press pleas have been intended to secure guarantees of 
the Ministry’s demise they have been entirely justified. 
The overseas activities of the Ministry, like those of the 
BBC’s Empire, Overseas and European services, come in 
a different category. Properly, they should come within 
the extended ambit of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, reorganised to oversee and collate all national 
relationships with other countries. Certainly, they should 
not impinge in any way on the work of the British press. 

“Comment is free and facts are sacred.” This phrase 
of C. P. Scott’s has become the hackneyed slogan of the 
British press ; and if the aim of post-war independence in 
the true sense is to be reached it can only be by making 
this slogan generally true. This is the responsibility that 
the newspapers will owe to the public when the wartime 
grip of the Government, such as it has been, is removed. 
It is in this positive direction that professional guidance 
is looked for, vainly more often than not, in the current 
polemics in favour of a press freed from “ dictation.” 
This is not to say that the press of this country, in com- 
parison with others, has fallen far short of its responsi- 
bilities, in peace or in war ; the reverse is true. But it is 
to say that the struggle to maintain high standards, in 
the face of proprietorial pressure, financial considerations 
and the contemporary mistranslation of popularity to 
mean vulgarity, will be hard and unending. This is an age 
of newspaper millionaires, of mass circulations, of the 
concentration of the newspaper industry, when a compara- 
tively few men, chosen by the chances of commerce or the 
accident of birth, wield immense power through the vast 
readership of their newspapers. The process by which this 
has happened cannot be reversed. A newspaper is a com- 
modity. It is produced for sale ; and the newspaper shares 
with other products in the modern trend to large-scale 
organisation. The quality of a newspaper is bounded— 
within very much wider limits, however, than is sometimes 
suggested—by the quality of its readers, by the standard 
of their taste and education and the character of their 
curiosity about the world they live in. Any attempt to 
impose upon the public the kind of newspapers they 
ought te read, according to some arbitrary criteria of taste 
and value, or to stereotype their opinions in order to rule 
out proprictorial excesses would be ridiculous and wrong, 
in principle as well as commercially. But the present 
position is that, increasingly, a handful of newspaper 
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proprietors are themselves able to do precisely this— 
that is, to impose upon the public the newspapers that 
they (the proprietors) think they ought to read and to 
stereotype public opinion in a few primitive and not 
always very sightly moulds. Some proprietors and boards 
of directors do not use their power in this way ; they 
have a high sense of public duty and a regard for good 
and honest journalism, and they protect their editors 
and staffs, within the broad limits which they naturally 
feel entitled to set. But more than a few behave quite 
otherwise. Often they own the most powerful papers ; 
and they can have their way because in the field of 
national newspapers, and increasingly of provincial news- 
papers as well, the consumer has a very limited choice ; 
mass production, concentration and mass advertising have 
done their work. The really important question is whether 
the outspoken desire of the press for independence is 
matched by an equal sense of public service on the part 
of those who direct it. 

There is no mechanical formula by which newspapers 
can be made worthy of their high responsibility in a 
modern democracy ; and a State press would be a mockery 
of press and democracy alike. But there are two simple 
rules by which the conditions might be established to 
allow right-minded and able newspaper men, without 
ignoring the commercial motives that must operate in 
every industry, to do their best work. The first looks 
backwards ; it is the old tradition of the best age of British 
journalism, summed up in C. P. Scott’s phrase—the treat- 
meni of news honestly, accurately and objectively, dis- 
tinguishing, as the Editor of The Spectator has recently 
urged, between the important and the trivial; and the 
rigid, punctilious, unvarying separation of news from 
views, whether editorial or proprietorial. The second looks 
forward. Is it too much to expect that the great magnates 
of the newspaper world, some of them already deeply 
conscious of their duty to the community, may be pre- 
pared, while surrendering none of their proprietorial 
control over the balance sheet, to abate their control 
over editorial policy? As has been said, some boards and 
proprietors. have, in effect, done so already. This is the 
right road ; but more is needed to give the assurance 
that is needed. The goal should be the general restoration 
of the conditions of virtual independence in which the 
best of Britsh editors have flourished ; and the best 
means, undoubtedly, would be the general setting up of 
boards of independent trustees, to hold the proprietors’ 
powers of control in commission, to oversee and protect 
editors and their staffs and to reconcile divergences 
between editorial and commercial considerations. 

The difference between the press and other vested 
interests, in this campaign for the removal of Government 
controls, is, or should be, that the press has a priceless 
service to the community to perform in independence. 
Its justification will be to perform it. It will be remembered 
that Milton himself, having enshrined the independence of 
the press in his Areopagitica, later became one of the most 


_ Tigorous press censors this country has ever seen ; and it 


is important that, while the bogy of State tyranny is being 
well and truly slain, provision should at the same time 
be made, by the press itself, for the inhibition of other 
more insidious tyrannies. Neither editors nor proprietors 
have failed so much in their duty in the past to suggest 
that optimism is entirely out of place. The maintenance 
of good journalism is the editors’ task ; it is a problem 
of principle and personnel—above all, perhaps, of per- 
sonnel in these days when the entire flavour of a news- 
paper is given by the taste and intelligence of its sub- 
editors and caption writers. The restoration of editorial 
independence is the proprietors’ task. It has been said, 
with what truth it is hard to say, that no proprietor of 
a mass-circulation daily could follow the example of, say, 
The Times and set up a trust without losing heavily in 
competition with his rivals who did not follow suit ; and 
it may be that what is needed is a dramatic act of 
abdication by the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association. 
But if the will is there, the way can be found ; and the 
plain dangers of financial trustification can be counter- 
weighed by trustification of another and nobler order. 
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The Future of Income Tax—lI 





T is not the purpose of this article to estimate the 
post-war level of taxation. As the end of the war 
approaches and the conditions of the post-war era begin 
to take shape, that exercise begins to be a little more than 
mere crystal-gazing. But there are nevertheless too many 
unknowns for a close estimate to be possible. It is not yet 
possible to be sure either of the value of money or of the 
level of interest rates. Of the cost of armaments, the only 
thing that seems reasonably certain is that it will be 
heavier than it was after the last war. It is impossible to 
forecast how the cost of attaining Full Employment will 
be met, or what effect it will, in its turn, have upon the 
revenue. Nor is the future cost of social services known. 
It must be enough for the purposes of this article to 
assume that the post-war level of taxation will be higher 
than the pre-war, but lower than the present; it may 
perhaps be conveniently symbolised by a standard rate of 
income tax of 7s. 6d. in the £. The purpose of this article 
is rather to inquire what changes in the system of taxation, 
as distinct from the rate of tax, will be required. 

It may be that some of the war-time taxes will be 
continued after the war—though the two chief of them, 
the Excess Profits Tax and the Purchase Tax, are equally 
unsuitable for the purpose. It may also be that some part 
of the increases in the duties on tobacco and on alcoholic 
drinks will be retained. But the overwhelming probability 
is that the main reliance of the Exchequer after the war 
will be on direct taxation. And within the direct taxes, 
it must be mainly on income tax. Surtax yields less than 
{100 millions even in war-time conditions and can hardly 
be further increased. Death duties yield about the same. 
There will tend to be an increase as the holdings of public 
debt created during the war gradually come under review; 
and the rates could be increased if it is desired to diminish 
the inequality of wealth. But the sums« obtainable are 
clearly likely to remain small in comparison with a total 
Budget that is likely to be nearer £2,000 than {£1,000 
millions. 

The public finances of the futyre therefore rest on the 
direct taxation of incomes, by far the fairest and most 
flexible of all fiscal instruments. The British income tax, 
as invented by Pitt, reimposed by Peel and gradually 
perfected over a period of a century and a half, is a mag- 
nificent engine of sound finance and good government. 
If it is true that finance is the Achilles heel of all popular 
governments, then the British people have a very great 
deal for which to thank the income tax. With one exception 
(the results of which prove the rule), no British Govern- 
ment has ever had to suffer political embarrassment for 
financial reasons ; neither home nor foreign policy has 
ever (with the same exception) been seriously weakened 
or distorted because of a technical failure in the financial 
departments. The income tax has not alone been respon- 
sible for this record ; Treasury control and the salutary 
constitutional rule prohibiting expenditure from being 
proposed by any but Ministers have also played their 
part. But without an efficient and flexible means of raising 
revenue, these would not have availed. Nobody who is 
acquainted with the springs of government would lightly 
propose any tampering with the income tax. 

Nevertheless the tax was never designed to be applied 
at rates such as seem likely to prevail in the future—rates 
considerably higher than the §s. in the £ which came to 
-be regarded, in the interwar period, as the peace-time 
maximum. Moreover, in the last three years, it has been 
extended to whole classes of incomes which never knew 
It before, until to-day the great majority even of wage- 
earners pay income tax. It is very necessary to inquire 
whether the structure of a tax which was intended to be 
imposed, at a rate of a few pence in the £ on a few 
thousand incomes is really well adapted to being levied, 
at very high rates, on nearly every income in the country. 
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Pay As You c& 


The income tax, as it exists to-day, really serves three 
purposes which are, or should be, distinct. First, it is a 
universal proportional tax, subject to allowances, on 
almost all incomes. Secondly, together with the surtax, it 
is a steeply progressive tax on the incomes of the middle 
classes and the rich. Thirdly, it is a tax on the profits of 
business. So long as rates were low, a single tax to serve 
all three purposes had great and obvious advantages which 
outweighed any defects. But it would be a surprising 
coincidence if the structure and rates appropriate to one 
purpose were also the best for the other purposes. The 
time has probably come to devise separate taxes for each 
purpose. But this conclusion can only be provisional until 
the requirements of each section have been passed in brief 
review. 

In its function as a universal direct tax, the income tax 
suffers from three defects. It is somewhat too complicated 
in assessment. It is collected in arrear, and it appears to 
bear with particular weight on the earnings of additional 
effort. The ordinary man has some difficulty in under- 
standing how his liability is arrived at. It is collected in 
a period which begins six months after the end of the 
period on which the assessment is based, and in the mean- 
time he may or may not have maintained his rate of 
earning. And the one clear idea he retains is that if he 
works harder than he need and his earnings begin to 
exceed a certain figure (about £6 1os. a week for a single 
man and £8 13s. for a married man with two children), 
he will be taxed on the excess at what seems to him to be, 
and is, the very high rate of 9s. in the £. These defects 
are fam:liar and the subject of wide debate at the moment. 
The second defect is the most dangerous and, unless 
it is corrected, will inevitably cause the gravest difficulties 
as soon as wage incomes begin to fall. Other countries 
have the same problem, and both in Canada and in the 
United States, “ pay-as-you-go” systems have been 
enacted. The American scheme is not really one of current 
assessment, but of payments on account with an adjust- 
ment at the end of the year and, with its provisions 
relating to the so-called (and quite mythical) “ forgive- 
ness” of a year’s taxes, is far too complicated and 
cumbrous to serve as a model for this country. The Inland 
Revenue produced a White Paper in April, 1942, proving, 
with the most impeccable logic, that the present income 
tax could not be put on a “ pay-as-you-go” basis. But 
they are believed to be thinking again. 

The second defect in the present income tax as a 
universal direct levy—its deferred collection—cannot be 
removed without also removing the first defect—the 


complications of assessment. For the chief obstacle to 


current assessment is that week-to-week calculation cannot 
without great difficulty make provision for the various 
allowances, which differ from person to person. The only 
tax which can easily be collected from incomes as 
they arise is one which ignores all allowances and is calcu- 
lated at a single flat rate on all incomes—or at a very 
simple progression (though this at once introduces compli- 
cations). But to abolish all the allowances would, of course, 
be monstrously unfair. There is really only one way of 
escape from this dilemma. That is to provide the allow- 
ances, not as deductions from income before it is taxed, 
but as offsets against the tax payable. The allowance for 
a child is at present £50, deducted from income before tax 
is charged. With income tax at ros. in the £, this is 


equivalent to a reduction of tax by £25. Let every parent 


therefore be given tax vouchers to the extent of £25 a 
year, or 9s. 7d. a week, for every child. Let the other 
allowances be treated in the same way. Let tax be payable 
on all income, as it arises, at 9s. (or Ios. for unearned 
income) in the £, and let the tax vouchers be acceptable 
in payment. Nearly every receiver of an earned income 
would deposit his vouchers with his employer, who would 
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offset them against the tax and deduct from wages or 
salary only the balance. In the exceptional case where this 
is not desired, the vouchers could be cashed at the Post 
Office against proof that an at least equal amount had 
been paid in tax. There might be some difficulty in con- 
verting all the allowances to a cash basis. There might 
also be some administrative difficulties ; but they would 
be far smaller than have been surmounted years ago in 
connection with income tax, and they should be balanced 
against the enormous administrative economy that would 
arise from the fact that, for the vast majority of citizens, 
only their family circumstances and not their incomes 
would require the individual attention of the Inland 
Revenue staff. In this way, a system would be devised 
which would not only be more intelligible to the ordinary 
man but would have the merit of discharging the liability 
week by week, or month by month, as it arises. The small 
trader would require special treatment, but there is no 
reason to suppose that this would cause insuperable 
difficulty. It is very greatly to be hoped that the reflections 
of the Inland Revenue will result in the proposal of a 
scheme of this sort. 

What has been suggested above is by no means new. 
But a novel further suggestion has recently been made 
in a paper read to the Institute of Actuaries.* In calcu- 
lating the cash value of the various allowances, the authors 
were struck by their similarity to the rates of benefit 
proposed in the Beveridge Plan. Thus the personal allow- 
ance for a single person is £100, equivalent at a standard 
rate of Ios. in the £ to £50. The reduced rate allowance 
(for those whose incomes exceed the range in which it 
operates) is equivalent to about a further £29. The cash 
value of a single person’s allowance is thus from {£50 to 
£79. The “Beveridge” allowance for a single person 
would be £62 8s. (i.e. 24s. a week). For a married couple, 
the income tax allowance is from £70 to £99, or from 
£85 to £114 if the post-war credit is included ; the 
“ Beveridge ” figure is £104. For a child the income tax 
— is gs. 7d. a week ; the “ Beveridge ” proposal 
is 8s. 

It would therefore appear that, after the adoption of a 
simplified income tax as proposed above and of the 
Beveridge plan, the position would have been substantially 
reached that everyone with an income would be paid an 
allowance by the state as an offset against his income tax, 
and that everyone without an income would be paid very 





*“Income Tax in Relation to Social Security.” By A. T. 
Haynes, F.I.A., F.F.A., and R. J. Kirton, M.A., F.I.A. Submitted 
to the Institute of Actuaries on May 14, 1943. 
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much the same allowances. Why not simplify the whole 
process and pay a cash allowance at fixed rates to every 
citizen, and levy income tax at two standard rates—one 
for earned income, the other for unearned income—on 
all incomes at the source as they arise? At first blush this 
seems like a revolutionary proposal. And yet, as Mr 
Haynes and Mr Kirton point out, it is not substantially 
different from the present income tax plus the Beveridge 
Plan. By the cumulative effect of several complicated 
enactments, the community is already on the verge of a 
position which, stated in simple terms, sounds quite 
revolutionary. Why not acknowledge it for what it is ? To 
do this would sweep away at one blow all the difficult 
administrative questions of qualifying for benefit. Every 
one would get his minimum income at all times and all 
incomes would be taxed. What more direct way could 
there be of attaining the ideal of a National Minimum? 


This is Messrs Haynes and Kirton’s thesis. It is new 


and startling, and it requires very careful examination. 
It is not quite true (as they are aware) that a scheme such 
as they suggest would leave everybody substantially where 
he is now. It would be true of all social insurance bene- 
ficiaries, and it would be true of all those whose tax, at 
the flat standard rate, equalled or exceeded the cash 
allowances. But in between, those with incomes of less 
than double the allowances (assuming a standard rate of 
10s.), less than 23 times the allowances (with a standard 
rate of 7s. 6d.) would realise a net gain, which would 
impose a corresponding cost on the Exchequer. This could 
be got round if it were provided that the allowances were 
paid only as an offset against tax due or against proof of 
eligibility for insurance benefit—but in that case much of 
the simplicity and of the attraction of universality would 
disappear. 

For this and other reasons, a radical solution of this 
kind is hardly practical politics at the present time. It 
is good, however, that it should be brought forward for 
the widest discussion, in order that the public may grow 
familiar with it, for it is not so far removed from possi- 
bility that it may not be taken up in earnest before many 
years have passed. It is no more radical to-day than the 
Beveridge Plan would have been twenty years ago. The 
only reason against bringing it forward for . discussion 
now is lest it should impede the attainment of the much 
simpier—and much more urgently needed—adjustment 
of the income tax to a “ pay-as-you-go” system discussed 
in earlier paragraphs. , 

A second article will discuss the other functions of the 
income tax—as a progressive tax on larger incomes and 
as a tax on business profits. 


Russia Looks Back 


HE future historian of Russia will surely devote a 

special chapter in his book to some of the remark- 
able changes which Russian life has undergone in the 
course of this war. He will naturally single out the heroic 
battles that marked the turning points in Russia’s 
stupendous struggle for existence ; but he will also turn 
his attention to some less spectacular—and less martial— 
events, which he will probably describe as symptoms of 
a very significant change in the Russia of the 
early forties. It may perhaps be permissible to make 
a guess about the actual contents of some of the para- 
graphs which this future historian will include in a 
chapter under the title “ Moscow 1942-1943.” 

“The citizens of Moscow [he will write] were much 
too absorbed by the hardships and exacting tasks of that 
terrible war to pay much attention to things that did 
not seem to them directly connected with their super- 
human struggle. When, in the spring of 1943, the papers 
announced the dissolution of the Comintern, Musco- 
vites who read the news shrugged their shoulders ; the 
fate of a small village in the Kuban which had just been 
retaken by Russian soldiers moved them incomparably 
more. Only a few elderly people remembered that, 


exactly twenty years before, the fourth Congress of the 
Comintern had kept the whole of Moscow in suspense, 
when Lenin had just made his last appearance in public 
and Trotsky, with his fiery speeches on world revolution, 
had held the centre of the stage. In 1943 even old 
Muscovites could hardly spare any time for reminiscences. 
Life was too hard. Similarly, when the papers published 
the news, in the first days of September, that Marshal 
Stalin had received the Metropolitan Sergius and agreed 
to the restoration of the Holy Synod, few people in 
Moscow stopped to think of its meaning ; the readers 
of Pravda and Izvestya were almost certainly much more 
preoccupied with the news about the Russian advance 
in the Donbass. The Donbass meant coal ; and with the 
approach of autumn the Russians thought with a shudder 


about the two war winters through which they had gone - 


without coal for their homes. 

“Yet [the historian will go on] the meeting between 
Marshal Stalin and the. Metropolitan Sergius was 4 
remarkable event. It was more than a quarter of a 
century since the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church 
had been banned by the Revolution. And now it was 
called back to life by Marshal Stalin. Some biographers 
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of the Marshal have described this step as his ‘ return 
to the Church.’ In his ’teens the Marshal had spent 
eight years in a clerical seminary, preparing for the 
career of a modest Orthodox deacon. Then he left the 
Church for the Revolution in which he was to play so 
important a rdle. Together with all the other Bolshevik 
leaders he fought against religion and denounced it as 
‘opium for the people ’—until, at the very height of his 
career as statesman and military leader, he again paid 
tribute to the faith of his youth. Thus runs the story 
of the biographer and the fiction writer. ; 

“ But there is no evidence in the archives to support 
this picturesque tale. The Marshal in fact remained an 
atheist for the whole of his life. His sudden ‘ reconcilia- 
tion’ with the Church was not the expression of his 
personal attitude towards religion or of any change in 
his views. It was dictated by two important political 
motives There was, first, his desire to strengthen 
Russia’s prestige ard influence in the countries where 
the Orthodox Church traditionally looked to the Holy 
Synod in Russia for religious, and often also for political, 
guidance. The Marshal might even have said to himself 
that Russia’s prestige in the Balkans was worth an 
Orthodox Mass. Secondly, the revival of the Holy Synod 
was also in keeping with the whole trend of the many 
reforms which Marshal Stalin had initiated in the years 
of the War of Liberation. All had one feature in common. 
They rehabilitated old, pre-revolutionary Russian tradi- 
tions ; they aimed at imbuing post-revolutionary Russian 
society with an intense national feeling and with pride 
in Russia’s Imperial past, which the historians of the 
Leninist period had treated so inimically. The Orthodox 
Church and the Holy Synod were part and parcel: of 
that Imperial past. The Holy Synod could not, of course, 
aspire under Stalin to a position of any independence 
vis-a-vis the state. This has never been the case in Russian 
history. It was Peter the Great who rudely dethroned the 
Patriarch ; and from thep on the Holy Synod owed com- 
plete obedience to the Tsars. The Metropolitan Sergius 
could hardly have been much surprised if, in the course 
of that memorable reception at the Kremlin in 1943, he 
learned that Marshal Stalin was reserving for himself 
some of the rights in relation to the Church which 
Russia’s rulers had always possessed. The gain to the 
Church was obvious. Every official in every corner of 
Russia who read the news would read into it a tacit 
instruction to treat the local priest with more tolerance, 
if not more respect, than before. 

“To see the background against which this recon- 
ciliatory step was taken [the historian will no doubt add] 
one must follow the Metropolitan Sergius from the 
Kremlin into the streets of Moscow. The picture which 
the Metropolitan saw must have appeared at once very 
familiar and very novel. The officer in charge of the 
guard at the gates of the Kremlin was very smartly 
dressed ; his epaulettes shone with unusual brightness. 
So did all the epaulettes on all the uniforms of the 


NOTES OF 


Combined Operations 


The surrender of Italy is a famous milestone on the 
way to peace. It is a signal triumph for combined opera- 
tions, for the remorseless pressure of Allied strength at sea, 
in the air and on land, and for the remarkable co-ordination 
achieved in military matters, at both the strategic and tacti- 
cal levels, by Britain and the United States. It is this co- 
ordination that Mr Churchill wishes to preserve when the 
war is over in the shape of the Chiefs of Staffs Committee 
which has planned the war effort of these two Allies in 
Washington. This, together with Basic English, was the 
specific proposal for the future of Anglo-American relations 
that Mr Churchill made in his speech at Harvard on 
Monday. “ What we have we hold” is not always a bad 
Slogan ; the Chiefs of Staff Conference is a proved instru- 
ment of international collaboration. So, too, is the Pacific 
War Council, for the peacetime retention of which Mr 
Curtin is now calling from Australia ; and, whether perma- 
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officers walking in Moscow’s squares and streets. And all 
these epaulettes had been sewn on only a short time 
ago. Like the Holy Synod, they had been banned as the 
symbols of the Imperial past; and now they had 
reappeared. The soldiers in the streets saluted their 
officers as they had done in old Tsarist days. On one 
of the squares soldiers were taking the oath, and they 
knelt down to kiss the fringes of their regimental banner. 
The banner itself might belong to one of the many 
hundreds of Guards’ Regiments—for the Guards, too, 
had been recenily rescued from revolutionary contempt. 
On his way the Metropolitan might have passed a newly 
opened officers’ club, another new but old feature, in 
which other ranks were not allowed. Or he might have 
read a placard on a wall announcing yet another innova- 
tion and revival, the opening of schools for military 
cadets. 

“In the windows of the bookshops, large portraits 
of Kutuzov and Suvorov, the great warriors of old 
Imperial Russia, were on show, even more than the 
somewhat faded portraits of Lenin ; the pictures of Karl 
Marx had almost disappeared. Much of the scene would 
have been unthinkable only a few years earlier, but 
commonplace a generation before. Everything seemed to 
bear witness that the years of ‘ ideological folly’ were 
over ; that Moscow was now lcoking back to the past, 
reaching out for the old symbols and the old shapes and 
sights and finding some unsuspected spiritual pleasure 
in the feeling of kinship with those bygone times. This 
change in modes of thinking and taste was by no means 
a matter of chance. It reflected the fundamental fact 
that Russia was waging the War of Liberation neither 
in the name of Communism nor, even, in the cause of 
Anti-Fascism. It was a holy war for Russia’s national 
existence and greatness ; and the cult of the past was 
seen by Russia’s leaders to be more inspiring than 
Communist ideology. 

“The few old Bolshevists who survived into the 
forties [he will conclude] no doubt viewed those changes 
with some alarm, and thought of them as a counter- 
revolution. Yet it was not a counter-revolution,- though 
if was indeed a period of counter-reform. A counter- 
revolution destroys the social system created by a revolu- 
tion ; counter-reforms make gradual changes within the 
revolutionary system, leaving its framework intact. This 
is what happened in Soviet Russia during the War of 
Liberation. The social system, with its state-owned 
industries, its planned economy and its collectivised 
agriculture, was not substantially affected by the change 
in psychology and customs. The picture of Moscow in 
1942-43 shows many paradoxical traits ;,but the counter- 
reforms carried out under Marshal Stalin did pave the 
way for the new turn in Russian history that was to fill 
the first decade or so after the war.” 

And so the historian will. proceed to describe in his 
next chapter what that new turn in Russian history 
actually was. :; 


THE WEEK 


nent or not, both will be imperatively needed during the 
armistice period between the end of fighting and the making 
of peace. The last peace was lost before it was made by 
the break-up of the wartime process of alliance and the 
absence, not only of a common policy, but also of any 
instruments of common decision, common will and common 
action. Here are the instruments which have spanned the 
Atlantic and the Pacific in a second world war. In them 
Allies and members of the British Commonwealth have 


* met on equal terms, and counted now according to their 


needs and now according to their contributions. They are 
not instruments of general peace, because their scope is 
restricted. It is a misfortune which springs from both geo- 
graphy and history that the Chiefs of Staffs Committee does 
not embrace Russia. Nor, because Russia is neutral in the 
East, does the Pacific War Council. But the Pacific Council 
is international, and not Imperial. It is significant that 
Mr Curtin’s demand for a permanent machine of consulta- 
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tion within the British Commonwealth, with each partner on 
an equal footing in the common quest for peace and pros- 
perity, should now have included this wider scheme. There 
was never the slightest chance that the Canberra Plan would 
follow the unhappy exclusive lines of the Ottawa Agree- 
ments ; but it is good that Mr Curtin has made this plain 
to all. World peace must start from realities, and the most 
enduring reality in world affairs is the Pax Britannica. It 
is a starting point. But it is not enough. The British 
Commonwealth had not the power to beat down the aggres- 
sor withuut the United States and Russia. The only firm 
starting point, whether the goal is peace or prosperity, is 
the association embodied in the Chiefs of Staffs Committee 
and the Pacific War Council—and, without Russia, it is 
still no more than a starting point. Moreover, without a 
common policy for peace as well as war, in economics and 
politics alike, it may not even be a starting point, after all. 
Machinery is not enough. 


® * * 


The Great Advance 


The past week has brought momentous events in 
Russia. All along the front, from Smolensk to Taganrog, the 
Soviet armies have advanced at the extraordinary average 
rate of 5 to 10 miles a day. With the capture of Stalino, the 
Donetz basin has been to all intents and purposes freed 
from German occupation ; only the westernmost fringe is 
still (at the time of writing) in German hands and there 
can be little doubt that this area, too, will fall within 
the next few days. Everywhere the fighting has again 
become a series of battles for vital railway junctions. In 
the Donetz area, the Russians have captured Slavyansk, 
reached Stalino and threatened Lozovaya, all three places 
of vital importance to communications. The German retreat 
here stretches over a distance of about 200 miles, from the 
Kharkov-Izyum sector in the north to the area east of 
Mariupol in the south. Between Kharkov and Poltava, the 
Russian thrust has gone in the direction of Krasnograd, the 
point where the Kharkov-Dniepropetrovsk railway cuts the 
Rostov-Kiev line. In the Kursk sector, the advancing armies 
have taken Konotop and swept forward along the Kursk- 
Kiev line, cutting into a dense network of lateral railways. 
Here is the base for future operations against Kiev, about 
120 miles away. From Bryansk to Smolensk, the gains have 
been less spectacular than in the south; but they have 
been substantial and steady. The feature of the German 
retreat has been the relentless destruction of industrial and 
private wealth wrought in the areas of their withdrawal. 
The Russians have countered this policy, designed to slow 
down their advance, with the unequivocal statement that 
Germany will have to pay to the last penny for the enor- 
mous destruction. This threat will hardly deter the Nazis 
who are now fighting to prevent their own doom. “ Aprés 
nous le déluge” has become the guiding principle of their 
conduct of the war. 

* x * 


’ 


Algiers Looks Forward 


In the course of last week, it became clear that another 
political crisis was brewing in Algiers, and the satisfactory 
way in which the difficulties have been overcome shows 
that both the authority of the Committee and its sureness 
of political touch are rapidly increasing. The imminent possi- 
bility of the re-invasion of France had thrust two problems 
to the fore. One was the attitude which the victors would 
take towards the Vichy regime, the other, the kind of rela- 
tionship which ought to be established between Algiers 
and the underground movement. Opinion was divided on 
the advisability of declaring the men of Vichy traitors now, 
or of waiting until their cases could be properly examined 
by a judicial commission. In particular, the Communisi 
party pressed for denunciation now, on the grounds that 
the attitude of the re-invading armies would need to be 
clear from the start. The suggestion comes with peculiar 
unsuitability from the group who, in 1940, were quite as 
implicated as Pétain in the policy of defeatism, but there 
is no doubt that a great majority of French people feel 
nothing but resentment towards the men who weakened 
and disgraced France, collaborated with its enemies, worked 
against its friends and delivered up millions of French 
workmen to do hateful work for the enemy. In the event, 
Algiers has denounced the Vichy regime without waiting 
for a judicial enquiry. The problem of the relations between 
the Algiers Committee and the underground movements is 
probably the most delicate political problem of all. Some 
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of the resistance groups in France have professed the 
closest possible personal allegiance to General de Gaulle, 
and the Fighting French Committee in London for long 
controlled the coming in and going out of French agents 
and supplied them with their funds. Critics of the de 
Gaullist movement maintained that this control was help- 
ing to build up a’sort of pretorian guard for the General 
inside France. They were not altogether reassured when, on 
the setting up of the Algiers Committee, contacts with the 
underground movement were put under the control of M 
André Philip, a close and devoted collaborator of General 
de Gaulle. The imminence of military operations compli- 
cated the task of this machinery of collaboration. No 
one could doubt that the underground movement would play 
a very big military part once re-invasion began. In that 
case, it was essential to co-ordinate their plans with those 
of the French army, a task which M Philip was not in the 
best position to accomplish. Now a compromise has been 
announced: relations between the French Committee and 
the underground movement will pass through a committee 
of three, consisting of General de Gaulle, General Giraud, 
and M André Philip. In this way, the army has a direct 
say in the organisation of plans. At the same time, there 
can be no question of maintaining any sort of political mono- 
poly for any one group. 


* * * 


New Men 


While, on the whole, the new arrangements at Algiers 
met the point of view of those who pressed both for the 
open condemnation of Vichy and the organisation of the 
resistance movement under the primary responsibility of 
General de Gaulle, the Committee has wisely approved a 
number of new appointments and safeguards to ensure that 
a proper balance will be maintained. Men of Vichy are to 
be condemned ; but a new Minister of Justice has been 
appointed, who, coming straight from organising the re- 
sistance movement in France, will have a much better pic- 
ture of the state of French opinion than have the émigrés. M 
de Menthon has had a distinguished record. He fought and 
was taken prisoner in 1940, escaped from the Germans and 
returned to found the resistance group Liberté, which is 
one of the groups helping to produce one of the greatest 
organs of resistance, the newspaper Combat. He held a 
post for a time under Vichy—the chair of Political Economy 
at Lyons—but when in 1942 the great purge of Allied sym- 
pathisers occurred, Bonnard, the Vichy Minister of Educa~ 
tion, dismissed him. Before the war M de Menthon was asso- 
ciated with M Champetier de Ribes, who led the Parti 
Democrate Populaire and as a Minister in the Reynaud 
Cabinet, was one of those who voted against capitulation. M 
de Ribes also played a great part in the Catholic Social 
Movement in France. Another crucial appointment is that of 
M Queuille. He was a very respected figure under the Third 
Republic, a Senator and member of a number of different 
Ministries. Prime Ministers came and went, but M de 
Qeuille’s solid virtues and central position assured his con- 
tinuance in office. He is now to preside over the Commission 
of Disembarkation. He will have a crucial réle to play in de- 
ciding at which point the civil administration can take over 
from the re-occupying forces, in co-operating with the mili- 
tary leaders and in ensuring that liberated territory is provi- 
sioned and secure. Both these appointments speak well for 
the outlook of the National Committee ; and it has further 
asserted its adherence to democratic forms by announcing 
that on November 3rd the first session of a new Consulta- 
tive Assembly will take place. Efforts are being made to 
prevent this assembly from being a mere creature of the 
National Committee. Deputies and Senators, representative 
of the underground movements, are to sit on it and its 
task will be to supervise the work of the National Com- 
mittee. A lot of ground has been covered in Algiers in the 
last week and on the whole the outcome is very successful. 
The French National Committee is acting with firmness 
and good sense, and the Allies can certainly welcome the 
proposal made by Washington that France. should be given 
its rightful status as an independent nation and take part 
on an equal basis with the other United Nations. 


* * * 


Mr Bevin Gives his Word 


Some months ago, Mr Churchill put on record the 
refusal of his Government to make pledges which it may not 
be possible to carry out. In his speech to the Trades Union 
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Congress on Tuesday, however, Mr Bevin gave two pledges 
which it is much easier to justify in principle than it will 
be to fulfil in practice. He stated them very explicitly. 
Length of service is to be the sole criterion for the release 
of men and women from the Forces after the war; and 
the law is to be amended so that employers will be com- 
pelled to reinstate volunteers as well as conscripts when 
they return. Both pledges are right and fair ; but, also in 
fairness, Mr Bevin should have added that, except very 
broadly, neither is practicable. It is the Government’s duty 
to see that, so far as possible, the men who joined earliest 
will be demobilised first ; but it is the Government’s duty 
also to explain candidly the industrial and military reasons 
which will make inevitable many exceptions, especially if 
the war with Japan lasts for a considerable time after the 
defeat of Germany. In fact, the immediate post-war task 
of public policy cannot be stated in individual terms. It 
is to maintain employment, not to retain or restore particu- 
lar jobs ; the onus for re-employing demobilised men and 
women cannot be transferred to individual employers, who 
by now may have a legal obligation to reinstate several 
persons in the same job, which may not now exist. Where 
reinstatement is possible it should be enforced, but it cannot 
be made a state pledge. The state’s pledge is to provide 
werk ; and if employment is to be maintained after the 
war, both reconstruction and the transition from war work 
to peace work must be consciously planned with set priori- 
ties for the use of materials and labour. Just as there was 
need for a schedule of reserved occupations in the first 
stages of mobilisation, so there will be need in the first 
stages of demobilisation for some workers more than others 
—and, on the Forces’ side, while fighting and occupation 
last, need for the retention of some soldiers, airmen and 
sailors more than others. 


* 


Discrimination must indeed be reduced to a minimum. 
Mr Bevin is right: there must be no loophole for wire- 
pulling or favouritism. But there will inevitably be differ- 
ences of treatment, unless post-war policy both at home 
and abroad is going to fall into utter confusion—as it did 
after the last war. Then, it is true, planned demobilisation 
was tried and broke down in face of the natural clamour 
for fair play ; and there followed the disastrous “rush from 
the colours” into short-lived dead-end employment. This 
time it is apparently proposed to fly to the other extreme, 
to court chaos with open arms, to make the “rush from 
the colours ” official policy. The end of the last war taught 
two lessons: planned demobilisation is inhuman and un- 
workable.; and unplanned demobilisation is disastrous. 
Surely, the right policy now is to temper justice with ex- 
pediency in a viable compromise, and to explain frankly to 
those concerned why this has to be done. Any other policy 
will invite untold recrimination and bitterness. 


x * * 


The Trades Union Congress 


A remarkable feature of this year’s Trades Union 
Congress has been the emergence of a new alignment of 
forces. Hitherto, Congress has been dominated by the two 
powerful general workers’ unions, the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union and the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers, which command 800,000 and 
720,000 votes, respectively. This year, these two unions 
have been defeated on more than one issue of policy and 
organisation. The votes of the three other most powerful 
unions, and the most vital from the point of view of war 
production—engineers, miners and railwaymen—have been 
swung in the opposite direction, and the smaller unions 
have tended to follow their lead, rather than that of the 
general workers. The majority in favour of the reaffiliation 
of the Chemical Workers’ Union—a “ break-away ” union 
which has been hammering at the door for the past seven 
years—was in itself a small incident ; but it was the first 
occasion on which the General Council had been defeated 
for a very long time. A resolution calling upon the General 
Council to examine trade union structure, with a view to 
avoiding overlapping and competition was unanimously 
carried—though a similar resolution was rejected in 1942. 
The discussions on war production were overshadowed by 
those on post-war reconstruction, and there were barely any 
references to the prevention of strikes. The speedy imple- 
mentation of the Beveridge report, a less leisurely pace in 
educational reform, a greater share in the control of 
industry, with the extension of public ownership over vital 
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industries: these were the claims put forward. The 
demand for the continuation of essential controls in 
the immediate post-war period was stressed by the 
chairman of the TUC, Dame Anne Loughlin, by dele- 
gates and by Mr Bevin. There was concern that certain 
employers, confident in approaching victory, were now 
seeking to revert to the status quo ante bellum. The 1943 
Trades Union Congress shows that the organised labour 
movement—numerically greater than at any time in its 
history—is very conscious of its strength, and that it is 
determined to retain the advances it has made in wartime. 
So far, however, although Mr Bevin repeated his now 
familiar warning that there would have to be continued 
responsibilities, there has been little evidence to show 
which of their wartime responsibilities the trade unions 
would be prepared to accept in peacetime. 


* * * 


War Debts 


The President of the United States has made a little- 
noticed concession to Congress which may, conceivably, 
have large implications—in view of the drift of American 
politics from the President’s earlier ideas. In his recent 
Lend-Lease report to Congress, which is discussed 
in a “Note” on page 365, it was stated that the 
United States wants “no war debts after the war,” but 
only victory and a sure peace. This was much what Mr 
Roosevelt 2nd other Administration spokesmen had said 
on other occasions ; but now it seems that, though “ tech- 
nigally ” true, it should not have been said. The Lease-Lend 
report has been appropriately amended. This is, of course, 
entirely a matter for the people of the United States to 
decide. Formally, as the President told the press on Tues- 
day, “ the essence of Lend-Lease is that other nations should 
repay the United States as far as they can ”; and the repay- 
ment can be in dollars or goods and services. Even on the 
merest arithmetical basis, indeed, repayment has already 
begun in the form of Mutual Aid ; and, from time to time, 
the President has added refinements of calculation, such as 
the principle of “ equality of sacrifice” applied to the rela- 
tion between war effort and national income, which make 
simple arithmetic misleading. The comment that it is a 
matter of strategic accident, and therefore a poor basis for 
financial reckoning, whether munitions made by one Ally 
are employed in battle by its own forces or those of another 
country might just possibly be dismissed as special plead- 
ing—or restricted perhaps in its application to the 21 
months during which the United States has been itself a 
belligerent. But there is a sense in which the question 
“ Does the United States want war debts? ” is very relevant 
from the purely American standpoint. Memories are still 
vivid of the way in which world trade and the international 
exchanges were bedevilled after the last war by war debts— 
and by the high American tariff, which, in the last resort, 
made repayment impossible, however good the will. The 
United States has to show that, this time, it will be possible 
for its debtors to acquire the dollars, or to sell the goods, 
required to balance the account when it is finally reckoned. 
Many people already fear that neither the Keynes nor the 
White plans for the post-war exchanges would work, 
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because of deep-set tendencies to disequilibrium that might 
wear out all their resources. War debts will not ease the 
position, to say the least, unless there is a great change of 
policy on the part of creditor countries. 


x * * 


BBC Changes 


It was announced last week that Sir Cecil Graves had 
resigned his post as Joint Director-General of the BBC and 
that the Governors had appointed Mr Robert Foot, the 
other Joint Director-General, as sole Director-General and 
chief executive officer of the Corporation. More significant 
was the announcement that a new post had been created, 
that of Editor-in-Chief. The official announcement stated 
that, subject to the Board of Governors, the director- 
general and the editor-in-chief will be jointly concerned 
with the character and quality of the whole of the BBC’s 
output. But a far fuller statement of the powers and func- 
tions of the editor-in-chief will be looked for when Parlia- 
ment reassembles. The bald communiqué leaves a great deal 
unsaid. What are to be the exact relations between the 
director-general and the editor-in-chief? If they are to be 
such that a clash over policy may arise, whose view will 
prevail? There is surely a case for making editorial policy 
as independent in the BBC as, so it is argued in an articie 
on page 355, it should be in the daily press. Or, to take 
another illustration, there might well be the same division of 
functions and responsibility as exists in a voluntary hospital, 
where the heads of the medical and administrative staff are 
both supreme in their own spheres. This assumes, of course, 
that the new post of editor-in-chief is intended to be far 
more than an honorary title. It may be that it presages no 
change in the existing process of stultification from the top 
and that the dull uniformity imposed on BBC programmes 
will continue. It is, at least, a good omen that so capable a 
man as Mr W. J. Haley, joint managing-director of the 
Manchester Guardian and Evening News, Ltd., and a direc- 
tor of Reuters and of the Press Association, should have been 
appointed to the new post, for he is not likely to have 
accepted it if he knew he was to be a cypher. But the public: 
can only wait and hear. 


* * «x 


Birds of a Feather 


When a member of the National ‘Union of Journalists 
asked the Trades Union Congress to recommend that its 
affiliated bodies and trade councils should admit as press 
representatives to their meetings only members of the NUJ 
or of unions recognised by the International Federation of 
Journalists of Allied or free countries, he probably doubted 
whether such a scandalous proposition would be accepted— 
even at the headquarters of the “closed shop.” As it hap- 
pened, the Conference accepted it unanimously, and so 
indicated “its confidence in the NUJ as the one organisa- 
tion recognised by the great and powerful trade union 
movement to speak for working journalists.” More than 
that, it asserted the right to prevent journalists not of a trade 
union or belonging to the Institute of Journalists—the real 
nigger in the woodpile—from hearing trade unionists speak 
at all. It is a claim that should be indignantly denied, despite 
“the greatness and the power” of the TUC. Journalists 
have a right to organise themselves for the purpose of bar- 
gaining with their employers. Like printers, they do so very 
successfully. But, even with the complacent connivance of 
the TUC, they have no right, by intimidation, pressure and 
the restraint of other journalists’ trade, to prevent others 
from organising themselves as they wish if they can. And 
this is pre-eminently a case in which, as The Times 
has put it, the freedom of the press implies the 
freedom of the public—freedom, through any of its 
representatives of the press, to attend. and hear, with- 
out passport, let or hindrance, all public proceedings. The 
NUJ, which has lately been full of fine words about the 
freedom of the press, has taken this aggressive action 
against the IJ because the latter has just been recognised 
by the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, quite legiti- 
mately, as a negotiating body to deal with wages and con- 
ditions—not, it should be eraphasised, as the exclusive 
negotiator, but on a parity with the NUJ. Hence this 
attack—and, once again, narrow sectional interest and the 
closed shop have appealed more to trade unionists at large 


nme the democratic principles about which they talk so 
much. 
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International and Industrial 


Sardonic critics regularly claim to have discovered that 
the so-called principles of economics actually change with 
the times. The latest instance of this badinage arises from 
—or, rather, has been stimulated by—a remarkably interest- 
ing analysis of pre-war trade by Mr H. Frankel which has 
been published in the latest Economic fournal. Mr Frankel 
shows from the facts that trade is no longer simply an 
exchange of manufactured goods for primary products— 
which is, of course, a truism. More interestingly, in his 
examination of trade between industrialised countries, he 
shows how these countries tend to export and import the 
same manufactured articles, with this characteristic, that 
there is a difference in quality, and therefore in value, 
between the. goods sold and those bought. Thus Britain 
both sells and buys boot and shoe making machinery and 
cream separators, but the machinery and separators ex- 
ported were of better. quality and cost more than those 
imported. This trade is thus based on differences of skill 
and workmanship, not on differences in natural resources. 
And so, it is argued by some, the old theories of the inter- 
national division of labour are outmoded. This is, of course, 
nonsense. Times and the terms of trade have indeed 
changed. But the old principle that it is best for a nation 
to produce those things which it can make more cheaply 
than buy, and to purchase from abroad those things which 
it can buy more cheaply than make, is thrown into a newer 
and truer relief—without being over-confused by the 
ephemeral circumstance that the trading nations were for a 
time, as to a point they still are, sharply divided into indus- 
trial and agricultural countries. Moreover, light is thrown 
on Britain’s trading future. There need be no fear because 
the nations can say, with increasing truth, that “ we are all 
industrial now,” provided this country can remain suffi- 
ciently skilful in the production of high-grade goods. In- 
deed—aside from the very important fact that this country 
must sell goods to -mainly primary producing countries in 
order to obtain essential raw materials and food in return— 
the more industrial countries should be better and more 
profitable markets for manufactures of quality. The 
deciding factors will be the efficiency of British industry and 
the degree of productivity with which its material and 
human resources are employed, which is a very old and 
very true principle of economics. 


* * * 


National Output 


One of the most striking features of Great Britain’s 
pre-war economy, revealed during the war, was its reserve 
of productive capacity. By utilising manpower fully, it has 
proved possible to maximise the strength of the Services and, 
according to Mr N. Kaldor’s calculation in the June-Septem- 
ber issue of the Economic fournal, to add 4 per cent to 
the number in insured employment between 1938 and 1942. 
If allowance is made for an 11 per cent increase in average 
weekly hours of work, the number of man-hours worked 
rose by 15} per cent during this period. But this is not all. 
There has been an increase of 6 per cent in the output per 





THE SOURCES OF WAR FINANCE 
(£ millions at 1938 prices) 
1940 1941 1942 


Increased production.............. 300 710 #1,140 
Reduction in consumption ......... 415 645 665 
Increase in adverse overseas balance 455 445 285 


Reduction in private investment, in- 

cluding reduction of private stocks 625 615 565 
Increase in Government expenditure 

on goods and services from 1938 1,795 2,415 2,655 





man-hour, which indicates that production in 1942 was 22) 
per cent higher than in 1938, by no means a year of depres- 
sion. The accompanying table, taken from Mr Kaldor’s 
article, shows the increase in Government expenditure since 
1938 at constant prices. It reveals that, in 1942, much the 
most important single contribution to the increase in national 
income, 43 per cent, came from an increase in production ; 
the reduction in consumption provided 25 per cent, a decline 
in private investment and privately held stocks 21 per cent, 
and an increase in the adverse balance of payments II per 
cent. Mr Kaldor estimates that if hours of work were re- 
duced to the level of 1938, and if half of the additional 5 
million persons now in industry and in the Services could be 
retained in industrial employment after the war, home- 
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produced output would be 18 per cent higher than in the 
last pre-war year ; with reasonably full employment and a 
further improvement in productivity, it would be possible to 
envisage an cutput greater by a quarter than that of 1938. 
Mr Kaldor is certainly not a pessimist. 


x x x 


Pit Boys’ Wages 


The announcement of the award of the National 
Tribunal on the wages of boys and youths in coal-mining 
came as a rude shock to those who were optimistic about 
the prospects of attracting labour to coal-mining. At the 
very moment when Mr Bevin was broadcasting an appeal 
to boys to volunteer for the pits, and outlining a picture 
of the prospects of a permanent career which the industry 
could offer, the Tribunal awarded a wage scale which in 
some cases compares unfavourably with the present rates, 
and is indeed substantially less than the employers originally 
offered. It is hardly surprising that Mr Lawther, president 
of the Mineworkers’ Federation, should have strongly 
criticised the award, and it was somewhat disappointing 


- that Mr Bevin should have omitted all reference to the coal 


situation in his speech to the Trades Union Congress. The 
needs of the coal industry for labour have been given high 
priority, and. the strength of the miners’ claim for better 
wages and conditions is widely recognised. The Tribunal’s 
award is contrary in both letter and spirit to the recom- 
mendations of the Forster Committee on juvenile recruit- 
ment, which, without entering into details, proposed that 
there should be a wage ‘scale for young miners comparable 
to that established for adult workers. Quite apart from its 
bearing on recruitment, the award may bring into discredit 
—and possibly jeopardise—the negotiating machinery set 
up in accordance with the Greene Tribunal’s findings. 
Juvenile wages was the first issue to be referred to this 
Tribunal, and the award is not of a nature to command the 
miners’ confidence in the future working of the new 
machinery, which at the time of its establishment was 
hailed as inaugurating a new era in industrial relations in 
the mining industry. The miners, it is reported, are restive 
and discontented ; they regard the Government’s demand 
for more coal and more labour for the pits and its treatment 
of mining workers as contradictory and irreconcilable. 


* * * 


Dictatorship in Argentina ? 


Since the Ramirez Government announced that no elec- 
tions would be held in the autumn, evidence has accumu- 
lated that the tendencies of the new regime are along the 
old familiar lines of authoritarian dictatorship. American 
correspondents report that the new regime is based upon a 
typically Fascist programme of “corporative democracy,” 
and the correspondent of the Baltimore Sun describes the 
regime as “ anti-semitic, anti-Communist, anti-labour, anti- 
foreigner and especially anti-United States.” Many of the 
actions of the Government certainly bear out this interpre- 
tation. The headquarters of the National General Workers’ 
Federation has been closed. A number of so-called Com- 
munists have been arrested, both at Buenos Aires and in 
the provinces, and sent off without trial to Patagonia and 
Terra del Fuego. The Government’s hold has been 
tightened cver all means of propaganda. The pro-United 
Nations weekly Argentina Libre has been suspended, and 
La Vanguardia was temporarily suppressed for some criti- 
cisms of Government policy. All Left Wing publishers have 
been raided and closed. The press and the radio seem to 
react mainly against the Allies—even President Roosevelt’s 
speeches are censored. All the relief organisations for the 
British, American and Soviet Red Crosses have been closed 
down. There are reports that a Council of seven Corpora- 
tions is to take the place of Congress ; the supreme power is 
to be the Head of the State. There are reports, too, of the 
setting up of volunteer militias “for the formation of 
national consciousness.” The anti-foreign bias can be seen 
in the suspension of facilities for naturalisation and in the 
various steps taken against British and American econo- 
mic interests, Measures have been taken against the British 
and American Buenos Aires Transport Company, and the 
British president and the American manager of one of the 
Buenos Aires electric companies were recently detained and 
their books seized. However, undeterred by the curious im- 
Pression made by this regime, Admiral Storni has written 
to the American Government requesting military aid under 
Lend-Lease. “ The rumour,” Admiral Storni protests, 
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has spread that General Ramirez and the armed forces and 
men who form the new Government profess the markedly 
totalitarian ideology or at least that we look upon Axis Powers 
with great sympathy. I can affirm, and I beg that you, Mr 
Secretary, accept this affirmation as the word of a man of 
honour, that such assumptions are absolutely false. The 
Argentine nation, its armed forces, and the men in its Govern- 
ment base their acts on the firmest democratic convictions. 


It is not altogether surprising that Mr Cordell Hull has 
refused the request, for Argentina has still to implement the 
steps taken by the other American Republics for breaking 
off relations with the Axis. Mr Hull declared that in the 
opinion of the United States, Argentina 


has indicated clearly that Argentine armed forces will not, 
under present conditions, be used in a manner designed to 
forward security in the new world. 


¥ * * 


Brazil in the War 


The reason compelling the Argentine Government to 
swallow its anti-American prejudice and request Lend- 
Lease aid is undoubtedly the growing military strength 
and prestige of its great neighbour, Brazil. With American 
aid, the Brazilian Navy has grown into a useful force with 
up-to-date equipment—nine destroyers and twelve cor- 
vettes have already been built in Rio de Janeiro—and it 
has gained battle experience in the anti-U-boat war. By 
the end of this year, the Brazilians expect to have about 
250,000 men under arms, not all of whom will be sent over- 
seas. In August, the Minister of War was again in Washing- 
ton to speed up military supplies and confer with the 
American military authorities on the use to be made of the 
expeditionary force. American aid has been even more 
striking in the economic field. It is estimated that there 
are now 76,000 factories registered with the Ministry of 
Labour, all working on Allied requirements. In particular 
the district of Sao Paulo in the south is growing rapidly 
in economic importance ; the stimulus of coffee has been 
succeeded by the growth of textile and light engineering 
industries, in both of which this city of over a million people 
has made great strides since the war. Brazil exported in 
1938 500,000 lb. of cotton piece goods. (In 1941, 19 million 
Ib. were exported, 11 million lb. to Argentina alone.) Elec- 
trical components are now being manufactured on a large 
scale. Increasingly, too, Sao Paulo is sharing, on the manu- 
facturing side, in Brazil’s rubber revival. It contains 74 
rubber factories, three of which are large tyre-producing 
plants. These industries may be expected to receive a fresh 
stimulus from the trek westwards in search of wild rubber 
out into the Matto Grosso (a part of which has been 
opened up by the new railway to Corumba). While rubber 
in the larger Amazon basin is being exported to the United 
States, Matto Grosso rubber now finds a natural outlet 
in the southern industrial region of Sao Paulo. The Brazilian 
Commissao de Controle dos Accordos de Washington is 
reported to be studying the feasibility of a highway from 
the River Paraguay northwards to Manaos, the Amazon 
rubber centre, to link these two widely separated prongs 
of the rubber drive. This big economic expansion, which 
is being given a firm industrial basis, has its repercussions 
on the general political strategy of South America. The 
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attractive power of a strong and prosperous Brazil on its 
neighbours would obviously be very great and would com- 
plete with Argentina’s claim to be the greatest and most 
influential South American state. Indeed, there are already 
signs of new economic and political configurations which 
cannot fail to be a cause of friction unless the ABC states 
(Argentina, Brazil and Chile) can come together within a 
wider co-operative framework. 


x * * 


The Case of Bolivia 


Bolivia is an example of the way in which Brazil’s 
growing economic importance can have political repercus- 
sions. As an article on page 369 shows, several recent 
agreements with Brazil have strengthened the latter’s 
influence in ‘Bolivia. In addition to these specific 
agreements, Bolivia seems likely to look with greater 
interest to Brazil as a consuming and processing market 
for at least some of its mineral output. Southern 
Brazil has known coal deposits estimated at over 
5,000 million tons, and plants have already been set up in 
Brazil for the extraction of zinc from Bolivian ores as well 
as’ for pluminjum manufacture from native Brazilian 
bauxite. For Bolivia, too, whose Andean region is rich in 
minerals but poor in food, there is the propect of tapping 
the wheat and cattle zone which extends southwards from 
Sao Paulo. Bolivia’s growing cooperation with Brazil in the 
economic field has been followed by a Bolivian request to 
Chile for a corridor to the Pacific, where Bolivian traffic 
already enjoys free port facilities from both Chile and Peru. 
Chile has rejected the request, with, significantly, the sup- 
port of Argentina, whose Foreign Minister has informed 
the Buenos Aires representatives of Bolivia, Brazil and Chile 
that Argentina is firmly opposed to any action “likely to 
disturb South America.” This revival of Bolivian irriden- 
tism, Jatent since the country lost the nitrate coast in 1883, is 
one more instance of the intensely nationalistic background 
against which the development of South America’s hinter- 
lands in proceeding. Economic expansion is very vigorous in 
and between complementary regions where national boun- 
daries are often arbitrary rather than natural. In the thrust 
of the large maritime r€publics into the interior, Brazil has 
been the first to approach the hitherto undeveloped Bolivian 
jungle. In the process, it offers Bolivia, and to a lesser 
extent Paraguay, the prospect of an eventual connection 
which must strengthen their economies and, by bringing 
them into Brazil’s sphere of influence, increase the sus- 
picions of Chile and Argentina. 


* * *« 


Basic English 


When such a master of English as Mr Churchill 
speaks in favour of the adoption of basic English as a 
medium for international intercourse, the most conservative 
must think again. The Prime Minister announced, in his 
address to Harvard University, that a Committee of 
Ministers is studying the subject and will report upon it. 
The chairman, it has since been made known, is Mr Amery, 
and the other Ministers are Mr R. A. Butler, Mr Oliver 
Stanley and Mr Brendan Bracken. There are strong reasons 
in favour of the spread of basic English. The English 
language is a difficult one to learn, and if a knowledge of 
English culture and an understanding of English ways of 
life are made easier by simplifying the English language 
to consist of 850 words—650 nouns and 200 verbs or other 
parts of speech—then the scientific study and use of basic 
English may be a valuable means of breaking down the 
barriers between the Anglo-Saxon countries and the rest of 
the world. It may be of particular value in the education 
of primitive peoples. Sir Harry Luke, formerly Governor 
of Fiji, tells us* that in the pidgin English of the Pacific 
“mine” and “thine” become “b’long-me-fella” and 
“ b’long-you-fella,” while a violin is “one small bokkis 
b’long whiteman all he scratch him belly b’long him he 
sing out good fella” and a gramophone “ one bokkis b’long 
whiteman he get voice he no get man.” Basic English should 
do better than this. But there is the great danger that too 
wide a spread of basic English may lead to the atrophy of 





* “The British Pacific Islands.” Oxford Pamphlets on World 
Affairs. 
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real English. English—and American—are both rich lan- 
guages and have much to learn from each other. They are 
not sufficiently well known even in their own countries, and 
it would be a national disaster if the English and American 
people went through their lives speaking and reading 
nothing but basic English. Put some of Mr Churchill’s 
own speeches and writings into this language and see how 
much of the fire and vigour are left. Even the famous and 
thunderous “Nay ” would presumably be translated. 


* * n 


September 2, 1943 


The Economist is now settling down into its second 
century, and the time has come to write finis to the 
chapter of its centenary celebrations, But before this is 
done it may be of advantage briefly to set on record the 
form these celebrations took and to express The Economist’s 
thanks for the many messages of congratulation it received 
from home and overseas. Sir Walter Layton was in the 
chair at a luncheon given by the directors and held in 
the Connaught Rooms. After the loyal toast had been 
drunk, he began his speech by reading out a telegram, 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue, from President Roose- 
velt, which was greatly applauded. The toast “The 
Economist” was then proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, and supported by the 
Governor of the Bank of England, Mr Montagu Norman, 
and the Home Secretary, Mr Herbert Morrison. The Editor 
replied. Unfortunately, paper rationing makes it impossible 
to reproduce these speeches in The Economist itself, bu: 
for the benefit of readers they are being printed in a 
pamphlet, together with the leading articles of last week’s 
centenary issue. All that can be done in these columns is 
to place on record The Economist’s gratitude to the 
speakers for their kind words. It would also like to thank 
all those, representing so many walks of life—including 
politics, economics, finance, industry and journalism—and 
numbering 119 in all, who honoured the paper by their 
presence at the luncheon, and it deeply regrets the enforced 
absence of two of its trustees—Sir William Beveridge and 
Sir Charles Hambro—of Mr Brendan Bracken, and, par- 
ticularly, of Sir Henry Strakosch, its chairman, owing to 
serious illness. In the evening, a more informal celebra- 
tion took place at the Savoy, where, by invitation of 
the staff of The Economist, over 200 people were present 
at a cocktail party. This was no occasion for speeches, It 
was merely a happy gathering of The Economist’s friends, 
and the staff was delighted that so many were able to be 
present. And so to the second century. 


Shorter Notes 


The Colonial Economic Advisory Committee, fore- 
shadowed by Mr Oliver Stanley some time ago, has now 
been set up. It is a strong committee, composed of persons 
with administrative experience in the colonies or first-hand 
knowledge of them and of economists, and from its wide 
terms of reference it should give a new impetus to the 
economic development of the colonies. 


x 


Oxford University is planning to establish a Department 
for Ophthalmic Research, and is appealing for £250,000 for 
the purpose. In 1941, out of a total blind population in 
England and Wales of 74,000, some 63,000 were over 40 
years of age and were thus cut off from leading a norma! 
working life. Apart from actual blindness, the relation 0! 
eyesight to general health and, particularly, the importance 
of healthy and efficient eyes in industrial life are other 
important fields of research. The new department is certainly 
wanted. But, for the community, what is even more wanted 
is the opportunity to avail itself of the fruits of research. 
National provision for the testing and treatment of eyesight 
is far more inadequate even than the present provision for 
research. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





A Party Question at Mackinac 


The forcign policy plank evolved at Mackinac by the 
Republican Post-War Advisory Council looks not unlike 
that all-things-to-all-men formula which it has been confi- 
dently believed that Senators Vandenberg and Taft had up 
their sleeves all along. It favours American participation in 
a “co-operative organisation among sovereign nations” to 
ensure peace, but is securely qualified by the provision that 
wherever such participation might endanger American 
national interests, the United States would achere to its 
“ constitutionalism,” whatever that may mean. The triple 
responsibilities of the United States after the war are held 
to be the preservation of all national interests; aid in 
restoring order and decent living in a distressed world ; 
and the acceptance of a full share of a programme for 
permanent peace. This is perhaps all that could be expected 
from intensive study throughout two days by a committec 
under the chairmanship of Senator Vandenberg. The “ con- 
spiracy to avoid commitments ” has come off. The Council 
has refused to follow Governor Dewey’s lead or to be 
smoked out by Deneen Watson’s stern warning against 
producing a “ weasel-worded plank on foreign policy.” It 
has taken what Mr Watson would certainly regard as ignoble 
refuge in magic phrases about the preservation of sovereignty 
and the constitution. Yet, it would not be an exaggeration 
to say that the very calling of the Conference is a tribute 
te the irritating goad which Mr Willkie has fixed in the 
side of the party machine. The meeting was not unlike a 
performance of “ Hamlet,” in which not only the Prince 
of Denmark, but Polonius and the Ghost are missing, for 
not only was Mr Willkie, the titular head of the party and 
its most impressive personality, missing, but Mr Hoover 
and Mr Landon were also uninvited. Yet all three had their 
representatives upon the stage, and the liveliest ghost of 
all was probably Mr Willkie, despite the plank that was 
produced, Governor Dewey’s conversion to the idea of a 
firm Anglo-American military alliance—that “fool state- 
ment,” according to Senator Taft—is proof of which wav 
the wind is blowing. Governor Dewey is as sensitive a 
political barometer as the Republican Party possesses ; and 
not prone to leaps in the dark. 


; * * * 
Check-Mate to Dewey? 


While Governor Dewey develops his theories of inter- 
national collaboration at Mackinac, an electoral campaign 
is going on in his home state which may decide whether 
one of the Republicans’ favourite sons will be free to be 
drafted next year. The death in offite of the state’s lieu- 
tenant-governor has made necessary a new election in 
November, as the courts were unsympathetic to the 
Republican view that the vacancy should be filled by a 
Dewey appointment. The rival candidates are General Has- 
kell, Democrat, and Mr Joe Hanley, Republican, the majority 
leader in the state senate. Should General Haskell be 
elected, the pressure to draft Governor Dewey—if the need 
should arise—would be substantially offset by the unwilling- 
ness of the Republicans tc turn over a key state like New 
York to their opponents. A Democratic victory would also 
adversely affect Mr Dewey’s prestige and Republican 
patronage powers, perhaps with some effect upon the choice 
of New York’s electoral votes next year. The feud between 
Mr Farley and President Roosevelt which let Governor 
Dewey in last year appears to be healed for the occasion ; 


and the American Labour Party, which refused to support: 


Mr Farley’s candidate in the gubornatorial election, has now 
withdrawn its candidate in favour of General Haskell. The 
Democrats are working hard to recapture some of their lost 
prestige. 

* * * 


Labour Under Sanctions 


Although it is early for conclusive evidence, President 
Roosevelt’s fear lest one section of the Smith-Connally 
Anti-Strike Act should stimulate rather than discourage 
Stoppages looks like being borne out in practice. The 
National Labour Relations Board, which has to administer 
the Act, and should not be confused with the War Labour 
Board, is said to be on the point of requesting Congress 


to eliminate the section of the Act requiring a thirty-day 
cooling-off period before a strike’ vote may be taken, and 
thus, by implication, accepting the principle of strikes in war- 
time. The case that precipitated the Board’s decision involved 
a dispute in the Allis-Chalmers plant in Springfield, Illinois. 
Here District 50, Mr Lewis’s catch-all union, demanded a 
“strike vote” as a means of bringing pressure to bear on 
the NLRB to hold an election to determine whether the 
workers should continue to be represented by the CIO 
union with which Allis-Chalmers have a contract, or by 
District 50. The NLRB refused the request, on the ground 
that a new election before the current contract expired 
would establish a precedent which would unsettle labour 
relations throughout industry. Undeterred, District 50 has 
again threatened to strike ; and, most significant of all, the 
management has backed it up, out of, it is said, the fear 
that a strike would lead to Government seizure of their 
plant. This lends a certain colour to reports that business 
is finding the Anti-Strike Act less of a damper on un- 
rest, and more of a boomerang, than it expected. Meanwhile 
the War Labour Board, perhaps under the influence of its 
new sanctions, has been pursuing a firm line. It has turned 
down the portal-to-portal pay provisions embodied in a 
contract between John L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers 
and the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association. A development 
which is being watched with interest is the gradual return 
of the mines to private ownership. Mr Ickes has announced 
the relinquishment of Government control over about 1060, 
belonging to 53 companies. In accordance with the Anti- 
Strike Act, which requires the return of seized plants within 
60 days after the restoration of “ productive efficiency,” he is 
now surveying the remaining 1,300 mines under his control. 
Mr Lewis, it will be remembered, put himself on record as 
saying that the miners would feel themselves free to strike 
if the Government returned the mines to the operators. 
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Transatlantic 


The new Shilling Monthly 
published by Penguin Books 


Who are the rooters, and why do they root? Will 
America go back to Isolation? Who is Foe Ball? 
What does Geography do to America ? 


| pe and a great many more questions are answered 

in the first number of TRANSATLANTIC. The people 
who matter in Washington—life in the small farming com- 
munities—the hot, sleepy Old South—the treeless Great 
Plains—the weeping forests of the North-West—financiers, 
cow-punchers, statesmen, gauchos, lumbermen .. . You 
will find them all from time to time in word and picture in 
this unusual new monthly. 


TRANSATLANTIC is British owned and edited—a magazine 
of information without official bias. It will not try to make 
you admire everything American, but will try to ensure 
that you base your likes and dislikes on knowledge instead 
of supposition. Its purpose? To assist the British and 
American peoples to “ walk together side by side in 
majesty, in justice and in peace.” 


Order your copy of the first number now 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Italy Under Badoglio—I 


I N all great social or political upheavals the origin of the 

upheaval, the point at which the collapse of the ancien 
régime started, is blurred and obscured by the quick suc- 
cession of events. The collapse of Italian Fascism has 
been no exception. Six weeks after Mussolini’s downfall, 
and on the morrow of the unconditional surrender of Italian 
arms, the question may still be asked by whom was the Duce 
overthrown: by a conspiracy at the top, in which the King, 
Badoglio and some members of the Fascist Grand Council 
were involved, or by popular forces which military defeats 
had suddenly awakened from their long-lasting lethargy? 
There can be no doubt that, for several months before the 
July crisis, political ferment was growing in Italy ; a strike 
movement was spreading over the industrial north ; 
defeatism was taking hold of the minds of the people ; the 
regime was visibly losing control. This restiveness among 
the masses would by itself hardly have brought about the 


collapse of Fascism so quickly. But it was the spectre of 


popular revolt that inspired the Court and the military 
hierarchy with fear. Victor Emmanuel and Badoglio 
resolved to act. Mussolini was dismissed. But Mussolini 
was more than the head of the Government. He was the 
leader and the symbol of a system ; and his dismissal was 
the death knell of Fascism. The plot at the top; which was 
meant to forestall rebellion from below actually became the 
catalyser of a revolutionary process; and, during the six 
weeks that elapsed between July 25th and September 3rd, 
when the armistice was signed, the Italian revolution had 
already gone through several distinct phases. 


The Night of July 25th 


In a period of political cataclysms a single day or a 
single night may mean more than a whole decade of normal 
political life in a quieter era. The night after Mussolini’s 
downfall was, in itself, a distinct phase in the evolution of 
post-Fascist Italy. The Court opened the flood-gate ; and 
the flood immediately swept the streets of the Italian cities. 
The scenes are known from the history of revolutions: 
enthusiatic crowds cheering the benevolent king and his 
new advisers, the men and the symbols of the recent past 
insulted, humiliated and hunted down. In their first in- 
toxication with freedom the Italian people knew no slogan 
except “peace.” This one demand seemed to imply all the 
rest: the end of the oppression and corruption associated 
with the regime which had driven Italy into the war. In 
the first fit of joy, during that festival of liberation which 
lasted no more than a day, the immediate fulfilment of all 
those desires seems to have been taken for granted by the 
cheering crowds. But the night of July 25-26 brought a 
fresh surprise, On the morning after Mussolini’s downfall 
the still clandestine parties of the Opposition appeared on 
the stage. Events had not caught them napping. During 
the night their newspapers were already being printed in 
Rome—and in tune with the mood of the masses, they 
demanded immediate peace. But, at the, same time, they 
warned the masses against their own illusions. Mussolini 
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had gone, but Fascism had not been destroyed. The King 
and Badoglio had themselves been Mussolini’s accomplices. 
The demand for peace was immediately linked with the 
demand for the restoration of democratic liberties. During 
his first few hours in office Badoglio learned. that the 
underground movements would not allow Italy to relapse 
into political amorphousness ; the dismissal of Mussolini 
must, of necessity, be followed by the liquidation of 
Fascism. He could gauge the strength of the defeatist mood 
in the ranks of both the organised opposition and the un- 
organised masses. 

The next phase, roughly from July 26th to the first days 
of August, was occupied with Badoglio’s attempts to com- 
bine the liquidation of Fascism with the suppression of the 
anti-Fascist opposition. The first part of the programme 
was dictated by the need to appease the people, the second 
by the desire to preserve the new Government, to swamp 
the centres of defeatist propaganda, and to rally the people 
for the continuation of the war. The Fascist party was dis- 
solved, but at the same time all political parties and organi- 
sations were banned. Some political prisoners, especially 
those belonging to the Right Wing and moderate factions, 
were released ; but martial law was declared for the whole 
of Italy. A committee to investigate the illicitly acquired 
fortunes of the Fascist leaders was established; but no 
prominent Fascist leader was indicted. The Fascist Militia 
was incorporated into the Army, and the most compromised 
prefects of police were dismissed ; but the police and the 
Army were ordered to enforce the ban on meetings and 
political activities; and newly-established special courts 
tried: those who transgressed the ban, and fresh batches of 
political ‘offenders were sent to prison. This policy cul- 
minated in the decree of July 30th, under which all the 
workers and employees of the railways, post and telegraph 
were militarised. 


Government and Labour 


The first half of August brought an open clash between © 


the Government and the Labour movement, and ended 
with the failure of Badoglio’s dual policy. The parties of 
the Opposition had threatened a general strike in July. 
They were not strong enough to carry out the threat ; nor 
would they risk an all-out challenge to the ban on their 
activities. But they proved strong enough to exert powerful 
pressure on the Government and to make the ban practi- 
cally ineffective. Meanwhile, the political centre of gravity 
had shifted very distinctly from Rome and, generally speak- 
ing, from the south to the industrial north. Genoa, Turin 
and Milan became the centres of half-spontaneous and half- 
organised sit-down strikes The character of these strikes 
was economic as well as political. In many cases the workers 
explicitly refused to produce anything connected with 
armaments, and demanded an “ immediate change-over from 
war production to peace production.” The other purely poli- 
tical demands were the release of old and new political 
prisoners, the abolition of martial law, freedom of the press 
and so on. The economic claims were concerned with 
increases in wages and indemnities for wages lost during 
air raids. At the same time, “factory councils” emerged. 
What has been their réle so far is not quite clear. It seems 
that they have not joined to form town or regional councils; 
and that, consequently, their réle has not been very impor- 
tant. Even so, the Badoglio Government was in the first 
days of August confronted with a double menace from 
the north: the local strikes threatened to spread into a 
general strike ; and the factory committees threatened to 
transform themselves into workers’ councils. 

This double threat has compelled the Government to seek 
some compromise with the Opposition, and especially with 
the Labour movement. The eight-hour day has been re-intro- 
duced. Special tribunals have been established to revise the 
cases of political prisoners who have been convicted on 
charges of pro-Allied activity. Under a decree of August 
roth, the Corporative Organisations have been suppressed. 
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The Federation of Industrial Workers has been put under 
the leadership of two only recently released Syndicalist and 
Socialist leaders, Buozzi and Roveda, and the direction of 
the Farm Labourers’ Union has been entrusted to a Com- 
munist trade union leader. Finally, on August 2oth and 21st, 
the Minister of Industry and Labour, Piccardi, paid a visit 
to Turin and Milan, where general strikes were already in 
progress. The Minister got into direct touch with the 
factory committees and the Labour organisations. The result 
was a sort of an armistice between Government and Labour. 
The strikes were called off; and on September 2nd a 
special agreement defining the status of the factory com- 
mittees was signed between the Ministry of Industry 
and Labour and the trade unions. The agreement has con- 
fined the committees to purely economic activities and de- 
prived them of the revolutionary characteristics which they 
were beginning to develop. Finally, the leaders of the various 
political groups have been permitted in spite of the ban, 
which is formally still in force, to assemble in Rome in 
order to discuss schemes for the future organisation of their 
parties. 

The concessions made by Badeglio met with response 
from the Opposition. The leaders of the trade unions started 
to calm the ever-louder clamour in the factories for peace. 
Probably not the whole of the Opposition followed 
the new policy—some reports, for instance, say that the 
Giustizia e Liberta group has accused Buozzi and Amedo 
of “treason to the people ”—but Badoglio has undoubtedly 
scored a success, if only by achieving a split in 
the ranks of Italian Labour. This success can be explained 
by various factors. Events have shown the relative weak- 


ness Of the new regime as well as of Italian Labour. For 
the time being, no side seems to be able to venture a trial. 


of strength. On the other hand, Badoglio and his Ministers 
undoubtedly met the clamour for peace with the assur- 
ance that their policy aimed at the early cessation of 
hostilities ; and leading Socialists felt free to plead for 
the workers’ support to Badoglio on the ground that “he 
will give you peace if you have patience enough and support 
his efforts.” The conclusion of the armistice has now proved 
that these pledges were not baseless. But the whole trend 
of events also shows that, though Badoglio is the formal 
signatory of the armistice, the capitulation has been forced 
on him by irresistible popular pressure inside Italy no less 
than by the pressure of Allied arms outside. 

The armistice on the battlefield—though fighting against 
the Germans in Italy will go on—will now undoubtedly 
impart some measure of stability to the armistice in Italy’s 
domestic policy. But the capitulation is also certain to act 
as a powerful stimulus to the development of the popular 
forces which will hail the cessation of hostilities as their 
victory. 


Vatican Policy in Europe 
[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


On September rst, the Pope broadcast an appeal to the 
world. In content it marked no difference from any of the 
earlier appeals that have come from Rome during the war. 
Since 1939 the Pope has pleaded with the belligerents to 
put an end to the war by a negotiated peace based on 
tespect for the cultural and political rights of every nation, 
great and small, a peace of justice which would appease 
the passions roused by the war and give some hope of last- 
ing reconciliation. To-day the appeal is still the same—that 
is, the substance is the same, but the context is completely 
different. In the past, the Pope’s addresses have had an air 
of great unreality. The Axis nations were the probable 
victors and were quite uninterested in a peace based on 
justice. The totalitarian flood had blotted out the Vatican’s 
political influence in the Councils of Europe. Inside the 
occupied countries, and, indeed, in Germany itself, the direct 
social and spiritual influence of the Church was steadily 
growing as the pulpits became the most open and out- 
spoken centres of resistance to Nazi oppression. But the 
Vatican could not officially profit by this growth of prestige. 
Operating at the level not of home or school or concentra- 
tion camp, but of Government and diplomacy, it continued 
to state in a sort of vacuum the principles for which the 
local leaders were fighting. It was not impressive. The 
diplomatic function of the Vatican was held to debar the 
Pope trom particularising the Church’s general condemna- 
tion of aggression. The victims were naturally aggrieved 
that no direct reference should ever have been made to the 
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“*Tndustry is helping to win the war... . 


industry must help build a peacetime world. 
To-day, all industries must produce as 
never before, must speed the output of 
food, tanks, planes, guns, ships and other 
instruments of war—must conserve vital 
supplies—that we may win quickly a 
decisive victory. 

To-morrow, all industries must continue 
to produce—beating swords into plough- 
shares—to prevent world-wide unemploy- 
ment leading to ultimate economic collapse. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be 
the same cohesion among the United 
Nations during the transition period and 
thereafter as now exists during the world- 
wide conflict. Internal stability here and 
in other nations can be gained and main- 
tained only by sustained industrial pro- 
duction and by interdependence. 


The people of this country, in common 
with the people of other lands, will prosper 
materially and spiritually when this war 
is ended, but only if plans world-wide in 
scope are formulated promptly for A JUST 
AND DURABLE PEACE.” 


* * * 


The above Statement has been issued by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada 
and is widely published in Canada and 
the U.S.A. 

We reproduce the Statement here because 
we believe that all engaged in industry in 
Britain will approve its principles and 
desire to collaborate with all the United 
Nations in formulating plans for a “ just 
and durable peace.” 
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THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 


Grosvenor House Park Lane London W1 
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fact that Germany and Italy were the aggressors and Poland 
and Greece were not. 

Today the situation has altered radically. The nations 
“less favoured at a given moment by the fortunes of war ” 
are now the aggressor nations. The victorious Powers are 
those who share the Pope’s desire for peace and who in 
their war aims do not greatly diverge from his appeal for 
justice. At ihe same time, the political influence of the 
Vatican in Europe is on the increase. This is partly a divi- 
dend earned by the central power from the outlay in courage 
and fortitude made by the local clergy. It is due even more 
to the fact that the proud totalitarian regimes which tricked, 
cajoled, undermined, discredited and finally fought the 
Church are now “going down to the chambers of death.” 
Europe is losing its old leadership. There is still no cer- 
tain sign of the new. The Vatican can play and is playing 
a new and vigorous part. 


A Peace Party 


The most striking manifestation of it has already occurred 
in Italy. It is also apparent in Germany and among the 
satellites. It lies in the emergence of the Church as an 
active factor in the undermining of the totalitarian govern- 
ment and in the emergence of a strong peace party. The 
fall of Tunis and the February crisis in the Fascist party 
convinced the Vatican that Italy could not remain in the 
war much longer; that Fascism was growing more and more 
discredited; and that the nation was thus drifting into a 
state of military and political deadlock from which a violent 
social explosion followed by a dictatorship of the Left 
might be the only way out. The Vatican’s policy towards 
the Fascist party changed from one of reserve to open hos- 
tility. In June the Vatican radio began a peace campaign and 
the Church leaders made a bid for mass support among the 
workers of the North. The culmination was the Pope’s 
address on June 15th to a mass meeting of 26,000 workers 
in Rome in which he reaffirmed his paternal regard for the 
rights and interests of the workers and declared that “no 
one has pleaded and exhorted more continuously than we 
have: peace, peace, peace.” 

The Fascists had no illusions about the significance of 
the meeting. The Regime Fascista attacked it as a “ politi- 
cal mass meeting.” The bishops followed the Pope’s lead 
and, vigorously led by the Bishop of Turin, launched a 
campaign for peace and reform. The influence of the 
Vatican in the transfer of the Government to Badoglio must 
certainly have been great; and, since that time, the Church 
has thrown its full weight in support of the new regime. 
This may have a stabilising effect. It mends the deep divi- 
sion in the Italian state which has been a source of weak- 
ness since 1870. For the first time since then, Church and 
State are united in a common policy. Much will depend 
on the repercussions among the Italian people to Badoglio’s 
capitulation and on the next phase of the war. Much 
will depend, too, on the extent to which the mass of the 
people are associated with the new regime. The Church is 
making a strong bid for working class and trade union 
support. The campaign of “ peace and reform ” is designed 
to check the extremists to both Right and Left. 


Germany and the Vatican 


_ The Vatican’s policy in Germany has followed a similar 
line—of encouraging a peace movement and, as far as 
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possible, of directing it. For years past, the German bishops 
have not given Nazism even the passive acceptance con- 
ceded to Fascism in Italy. Under such leaders as Galen, 
Faulhaber, Preysing and Bertram, the struggle has long been 
intense. In the autumn of last year, however, the opposition 
of the Church to the Nazi regime became far more bitter. 
The new year saw a series of fierce and open attacks on the 
regime. Bishops’ pastorals denounced the anti-religious 
education of youth, racial discrimination, the attack on 
human rights and liberties. These were followed by a Papai 
allocution speaking of an independent Poland. In June the 
Nazis put up a Dr Friedrich on the Paris wireless to lead 
a counter-attack. The Church was violently attacked and 
accused of war-mongering. So strong was the Vatican reac- 
tion on all its services, especially the Dutch service, that 
the Nazis were driven to issue a disclaimer. 

The fall of Mussolini brought a sharp change of 
policy. The open attacks have ceased. Instead, all German 
pastoral letters in recent weeks have dealt with air raids, 
not, however, in any belligerent spirit—they are described as 
a chastisement for the sins of the people—but in an attempt 
to rally towns and cities and individual groups to self-reliance 
and self-help and a bearing of each other’s burdens. Why 
this change in policy? There is probably a twofold reason. 
The Church does not wish to see the moral substance of 
the people completely rotted by misery and terror. But, 
more imperatively, it does not wish to become involved in 
any “stab in the back” campaign. It would be very easy 
for the nationalist extremists in a few years’ time to say 
“ Yes, in Germany’s darkest hour, the Church attacked the 
resisting Government.” If the Catholic leaders are to play a 
part in the country’s future, they must encourage the peace 
movement now, but without losing their dignity and pres- 
tige in the process. That is their argument. The line to-day 
is: no support for the war, strong appeals for peace, but no 
defeatism. The Pope’s most recent broadcast shows thai 
the Vatican does not wish Germany any more than Italy to 
be submitted to a ruthless and unnegotiated peace. The 
Church is shrewd enough to see that dismemberment of 
Germany would undermine the Catholics’ opportunity of 
playing a leading part in Germany’s reconstruction. If 
the Catholic districts—Austria, the Rhineland, the provinces 
bordering on Poland—were cut away from Germany, a 
Prussian Lutheran rump state would remain. It is no: 
surprising therefore to find no support in Vatican broad- 
casts for an independent Austria, nor for an aggrandised 
Poland. The Vatican wishes to see Germany, purged of 
Nazism, play a Christian réle in post-war Europe. As in 
Italy, the only alternative it sees to this is anarchy followed 
by a dictatorship of the Left. 

In the satellite countries, the Church’s influence is every- 
where at work in the same direction—weakening the will to 
resist ; undermining German control; and making a bid 
to secure the support of the “constitutional elements ” and 
particularly of the trade unions. Cardinal Seredi’s attacks 
on the Nazis in Hungary have the Vatican’s warm support. 
So have the Archbishop of Zagreb’s repeated attacks in the 
Croat Ustasi. In Slovenia the bishops are encouraging strong 
manifestations of Slovene nationalism. The support given 
to the French and Dutch hierarchy in their resistance 10 
the reléve is absolute—one reason why in France the higher 
clergy are now almost as outspoken in their hostility as the 
vounger clergy have been from the start. 

The most interesting development of all is, perhaps, the 
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sharpening of the Vatican’s attitude towards Spain. The 
Falange has been under suspicion for some time, but 
recently, in the middle of Sir Samuel Hoare’s diplomatic 
démarches, the Vatican came out with a sudden and sharp 
attack on the whole idea of personal dictatorship. In this 
context it is also interesting to remark that Portugal barely 
features in the Vatican’s broadcasts. It is emphatically not 
regarded any longer as “ the model Catholic state.” 

The picture of Vatican policy which emerges from the 
broadcasts and initiatives and local action of recent months 
is consistent. The aim is a negotiated peace, its basis, a 
respect for the rights of the nations, the co-operation of 
victors and vanquished, an end to totalitarian rule and the 
setting up in Europe of constitutional government. The 
Vatican in a broadcast to Britain denied that Catholicism 
was a concern of the Right. On the contrary, it affirmed the 
Church’s constant desire to collaborate with the Left and 
pointed to such examples as the work of Lacordaire in 
France and Bishop Ketteler in Germany. This broadcast is 
cnly a particular example of a general policy which the 
Vatican has been pursuing in every occupied country— 
backing the leaders of the organised workers, encouraging 
the Catholic trade unions to play a leading part in the re- 
sistance movements and, through the bishops, going out 
with a direct appeal for working class support on the basis 
of “peace and reform.” 

Thus, in the Catholic hierarchy and organisations of 
Europe, the Allies might find strong support for the restora- 
tion of constitutional government and the rule of law. How- 
ever, the policy is not dictated only by a respect 
for the human person and legal government. It springs 
equally strongly from fear of Communism and a secularised 
dictatorship of tne Left. The Vatican’s distrust of Russia 
as a factor in the European situation has not abated, 
although an entirely new step was taken in Vatican policy 
when, this year, broadcasts in Russian were introduced. 


New Deal in Bolivia 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LA PAZ] 
August 6th 


Henry WALLACE. is no longer President of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, but the policy he stands for has made 
a gratifying achievement in Bolivia. It was recently an- 
nounced that the Metals Reserve Corporation categorically 
refused to increase the price of Bolivian tin in favour of the 
big mining operators, but that it will grant an increase of 
2.5 cents per lb to the exclusive benefit of the miners. This 
is the outcome of a hard fight between the big mining 
operators, such as Patifio, Hochschild and Aramayo, and 
Bolivian labour, which relied on the support of the New 
Deal circles of the US Government. 

It was originally expected that an agreement on the new 
tin price would be reached during the recent visit of 
President Pefiaranda to the United States. After the Presi- 
dent’s return, however, it was said that the Metals Reserve 
Corporation asserted that the mine-owners already realised 
big profits, and that a further increase in the price paid to 
them would not raise the output, but merely increase their 
profits further. The US authorities were, on the other hand, 
ready to grant an increase which would be used exclusively 
on behalf of the miners. This was not mere altruism, but a 
fortunate coincidence of the interests of the Allied war effort 
and those of Bolivian labour. The big mineowners did their 
best to present the issue as open intervention in the internal 
affairs of a sovereign state, and steadfastly opposed any agree- 
ment on these lines. They declared that an increase in the 
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tin price on their behalf was fully justified because of the 
big increase in their costs of production. 

About the middle of July, the Bolivian Confederation of 
Workers published a statement showing that the working 
classes of Latin America are beginning to realise that their 
most formidable enemy is their own reactionary oligarchy, 
and that, on the other hand, much good will towards them 
can be expected from progressive circles in the United 
States. The manifesto ran as follows :— 


At this moment Bolivian labour has sufficient reason 
to believe that there was plenty of willingness on the 
part of the competent North American government agencies 
to increase the price of tin on condition that it should 
not be pocketed by a few big mining operators, as happened 
last year, but that it should benefit exclusively the miners—the 
producers of the mineral wealth. The strong pressure, exercised 
by the big mining interests prevented, for the time being, 
such a measure from being put into effect, under the pretext 
that it impairs the sovereignty of the country. . . . If, however, 
present conditions are not substantially improved, neither the 
best will nor the most strenuous efforts will be able to secure 
an increase in the output of strategic raw materials. Above 
the interests of the big mining operators, above their pre- 
occupation with their dividends, is the war effort of the United 
Nations and the health and welfare of the working classes. 
When the Board of Economic Warfare was transformed 

into the Office of Economic Warfare, and Mr Wallace re- 
signed its presidency, the big mining operators confidently 
expected to negotiate with new officials who would accept 
their point of view. Their hopes, however, were not ful- 
filled, and they had to yield. Thus, a new turn has been 
given to the good neighbour policy, which will, it is hoped, 
lead to close understanding not only between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Latin America but between 
their peoples as well. 


Agreements With Brazil 


The agreements signed with Brazil during the recent stay 
of President Pefiaranda in Rio de Janeiro deserve attention. 
These agreements refer to the immediate initiation of rail- 
way traffic on the Santa Cruz-San José de Chiquitos section 
of the Corumba-Santa Cruz Railway, and to the immediate 
start of construction work on the section Vila-Santa Cruz, 
which will conclude the building of the transcontinental rail- 
way from Santos in Brazil to Arica in Chile. The geological 
reports which the Bolivian Government recently received 
from Standard Oil are to be jointly examined by Brazilian 
and Bolivian experts as a necessary preliminary to financing 
the drilling of new oil wells in the territory between the 
rivers Parapeti and Ichilo. In addition, Santos has been 
declared a free port for Bolivia, while an agency of the 
Banco do Brasil will be established in La Paz. 

All this will further strengthen Brazilian influence in 
Bolivia, and is a new step forward in Brazil’s bid to become 
the leading industrial, political and military power in Latin 
America. It is also a new blow to Argentina, which is watch- 
ing with hardly concealed anxiety the expansion of Brazilian 
industry, and particularly the provision of the Brazilian army 
with modern equipment. It is reported that, impressed by 
Brazil’s recent successes, Argentina intends to take im- 
mediate steps to accelerate the construction of the Yacuiba- 
Santa Cruz railway, which is intended to be a counter- 
weight to Brazilian expansion. © 

This expansion, it should also be said, has created some 
uneasiness in Bolivian nationalist circles, who fear that the 
territory which lies athwart the Corumba-Santa Cruz rail- 
way will sooner or later pass under Brazilian sovereignty, 
thereby depriving Bolivia of its potentially rich oilfields. 
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American 


Railroads 


(From a Chicago Correspondent) 


August 14th 

hae of the fall of Mussolini as head of Italy’s 

Government not only made newspaper headlines, but 
set up financial reverberations that caused the widest price 
reaction in the New York Stock Market of the fifteen- 
month period which ended on July 31st. Traders and 
brokers attributed the decline to “ peace nerves,” and, as a 
matter of fact, the stocks of war industry companies were 
among the hardest hit ; but the reaction of railroad securities, 
marketwise, was poorest of all. Day after day, stocks like 
Nickel Plate, Union Pacific and Southern Railway Preferred 
had losses ranging to 3 points. And, day after day, the out- 
standing leader of them all on the retreat was Santa Fé, 
the big east-west carrier, which was hauling the biggest 
freights in its history, and earning tremendous profits at 
the task. Plainly, the first verdict of the market on the 
future of the American railroads was that, when the stimulus 
of wartime business ended, the rails would revert to the 
orphan status of the 1930s. The possibility that peace might 
come earlier than had been expected was leading many 
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individual investors, and institutions too, to dump their 
holdings of railroad securities as though this were a last- 
chance matter. 

The questions being seriously asked are, can the railroads 
maintain their credit? Can they survive new and stiffer forms 
of competition, such as freight-hauling airlines? What to 
do about the immense deterioration of their equipment as 
a result of severe wartime usage and limited replacements? 

On the subject of replacements, for instance, the com- 
bined freight and passenger traffic of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Railway in 1943 increased 33 per cent over 
1942, while the number of locomotives assigned rose only 
4 per cent. A spokesman for the Association of American 
Railroads has put a very gloomy face on the situation, say- 
ing that, unable to obtain steel rails, track accessories and 
manpower, the carriers are deferring repairs until after the 
war ; and, as a result, revenue that would ordinarily go for 
such maintenance is accumulated as apparent net earnings. 
The railroads must be prepared to meet these deferred 
repairs in future years, he said. 

As a further development of this picture, the railroad 
securities committee of the Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America has reported that the railroads will need billions 
of dollars for postwar improvements and rehabilitation. 
Some authorities, the report said, estimate that the roads 
will require $1,000 million per year for a 10-year period 
after the war. The committee said estimates of earning 
power indicated the railroads could raise only $600 million 
for maintenance and improvements during the first year 
after the war. For the rest, they probably will have to 
turn to the public for capital. 

The current serious-minded attitude toward the railroads 
does not originate from the fact that they are not making 
money. They have been doing so well that a good earnings 
report from practically any road is hardly news any more. 
Railroad cash drawers this spring bulged with an unpre- 
cedented total of $2,346,270,006 of cash or easily cashable 
securities. This record-breaking total of cash or its equivalent 
was $1,255,343,860 more than was held by the railroads one 
year earlier. The railroads also widened the margin of 
current assets over current liabilities to $1,534,130,433, the 
best current position in the history of the industry. 

Well aware of the present prosperity of their industry, the 
operating brotherhoods of the railroads have asked for a 
30 per cent wage increase, thus introducing the factor of 
greater labour costs. Dr J. H. Parmalee, director of the 
bureau of railway economics of the Association of American 
Railroads, a private organisation, in reply to the workers’ 
demands, said flatly that present levels of railroad traffic 
and earnings are temporary and will disappear when the 
war ends. 

Dr Parmelee said: ; 

As soon as the abnormal stimulus of the war effort is with- 
drawn, traffic due to war activity will rapidly decline to the 


vanishing point, while other traffic will be subjected to more 
intensive competition than ever before. 


He added that it was 


entirely probable that the net railway operating income for 

the second half of 1943 will fall far below that of the corre- 

sponding period of 1942. 
Thus glumly spoke a railroad expert, who was willing 
to admit at the same time that war production since 
1939 had brought an increase in rail traffic “more rapid 
and more pronounced than in any period of American rail- 
way history.” One outstanding phenomenon of the wartime 
bull market has been the heavy speculative activity in rail- 
road stocks and bonds. Dr Parmalee’s admission pretty well 
explains why. 
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With credit impaired and business at depression levels, 
the railroads during the early 1930s were in the slough 
of despond. Investment firms discontinued their staffs of 
railroad analysts. The market was dead, and that was that. 
It was a generally accepted belief that investment customers 
would never again be interested in the rails. It was not as 
though the history of the American railroad industry had 
not produced a background of disappointments to justify 
this ultimate attitude of distaste. Enormous sums of capital 
financing went into the carriers during the last century, 
and with London the financial centre of the world, good 
round sums of pounds sterling poured into this country in 
order to build the network of steel that now covers it. A 
lot of this sterling was lost in bankruptcies, since not much 
of the early financing was very sound. In later years the 
roads revived on operating profits, having a real monopoly 
of transportation in a nation where industrial activity was 
expanding at a phenomenal rate. Then came the motor 
truck. In the ensuing battle for traffic, the rails, with their 
heavy debt structures, were at a great disadvantage. Rail 
earnings went down ; bonds defaulted. Many more millions 
of invested funds were lost. 

Railroad credit went to pieces in 1895, in 1931 and in 
1938. Securities of the operating companies could not go 
much lower during the 1930s, but their business was later 
to soar, as described by Dr Parmalee, and the market for 
railroad issues would do likewise. Wise investors, and 
there are a few, foreseeing the effect of the war on railroad 
business, began to work into advantageous positions in 
1939 or earlier. The public, as usual, was to follow unwisely 
and much later, guided by rumours that “ rails were a buy.” 
In a mounting frenzy they bought tons of rail paper, much 
of it intrinsically worthless. The market boiled until the 
end of March, 1943, when the United States Supreme 
Court cooled things off with a decision approving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s methods of doing 
surgical things to the debt structures of the roads in 
reorganisation. Millions of “ paper profits” in unsecured 
securities were wiped out in a few days. Again the public 
was disappointed, and there must have been some doubt 
created in the minds of even wiser men, as evidenced by 
that “peace” slump of July and August, when shares of 
the strongest roads in the country went down with the rest. 

The rejuvenation of interest in the railroad securities 
market in recent years brought about the re-establishment 
of statistical departments in investment firms for the 
convenience of their customers. Because of the extremely 
intricate nature of railroad debt structures, this type of 
survey work must necessarily be. studious and careful. A 
comparatively obscure “ reorganisation ” bond frequently is 
found to be selling at half its asset value, and the speculative 
possibilities of buying in on the ground floor and merely 
waiting for reorganisation to take place are obvious. That 
situation being what it is, there will be individuals 
interested in the railroads for some time, whatever the 
public attitude. 

The opinions of these investment analysts on the railroad 
security outlook are usually worth consideration. Patrick B. 
McGinnis, who is analyst for the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Pflugfelder, Bampton and Rust, has stated that the 
inotor truck has not been a total disadvantage for the rail- 
roads, since it has permitted them to eliminate many miles 
of thoroughly unprofitable “feeder” trackage. He insists 
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that the loss of railroad credit did not result from the loss 
of business, but from 

unregulated rates of trucks, primarily, which existed from 

the time trucks were first thought of, to and including 

1939. . . . The Interstate Commerce Commission now has 

complete charge of rate regulation of trucks and for all other 

forms of competition, and I think the economic factor, the 
decline in rates, has been stopped and stabilised at approxi- 
mately its present level. 

A survey prepared by Mr McGinnis discloses that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in setting up reorganisa- 
tion plans for 20 railroads, eliminated stocks with a par 
value of $1,828,185,000 ; reduced their fixed interest debt 
67 per cent, from $3,376 million to $1,123 million ; and con- 
verted $2,253 million of debt into incomé. bonds and pre- 
ferred and common stocks. A railroad is, in no danger of 
receivership because of failure to pay returns on income 
bonds and stocks. Mr McGinnis is convinced that railroad 
credit actually has been re-established, but that the public 
does not generally realise this. He has assembled statistics 
showing improved expense controls and operating efficiency 
which suggest that in the post-war world the carriers ought 
to be able to hold their own even against fierce competition. 

Another survey, prepared by Pierre R. Bretey of the 
research staff of Goodboy and Co., also a New York Stock 
Exchange firm, writing of the strides accomplished by the 
railroads in the way of operating efficiency states: 

The trend since 1929 has been in the direction of sizeable 
economies, since freight expense per 1,000 revenue miles in 
1941 was $6.15, which figure represented a 17.3 per cent 
decline from the 1929 levels. 

Mr Bretey submits that the industry is not likely to experi- 
ence a decline in gross revenue to levels of $4 billion | 
(average level for all Class I railroads for the 1930s). This 
level compares with $6 billion in the 1920s and $7} to 
$8 billion during the current war effort. He estimates as a 
reasonable probability that gross revenues in the post-war 
period could exceed $5 billion annually, from which would 
be left enough to cover fixed charges well in excess of Ij 
times. 

But Mr Bretey also makes this cautious statement: 

We cannot emphasise too strongly that the railroad industry 
must use the war and post-war periods to reduce debt in 
order to ensure weathering the inevitable ultimate readjust- 
ment of railroad gross to much lower levels. Such substantial 
revenues as have accrued to the rails during the war and as 
are likely in the early post-war period, offer the industry a 
golden opportunity to solve their financial problems through 
a substantial reduction in debt. Unless the rails use present and 
prospective large earnings to effect a drastic reduction in debt, 
the industry may well again find itself in a perio’ such as the 
early 1930s, when one-third of all railroad mileage (though not 
the most important mileage) was forced to seek the refuge of 
the courts. We have confidence that railroad managements 
have sufficient foresight and financial acumcn te adhere to 
conservative financial policies, and accordingly we look for a 
continuation by the railroads of the current debt reduction 
programme, both for the remainder of the war and for the 
period immediately following the cessation of hostilities. 

To which investors must say amen, and, for all who are 
interested, the railroads retired about $400 million of debt 
last year through purchase of bonds in the open market, 
exclusive of any reductions through reorganisations, an:' 
the railroad securities committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America says a substantially larger amount 
will be retired this year. 


Business Notes 


Reginald McKenna 


The death of Mr McKenna removes the one outstand- 
ing figure from the ranks of our joint stock bankers. Though 
he had been a member of the most brilliant Ministerial 
team ever assembled in this country, and had served at 
the head of such diverse offices as the Treasury, the 
Admiralty and the Home Office, it is as a banker rather 
than as a politician that Mr McKenna will be remembered. 
He joined the Midland Bank, the largest of the joint stock 
banks, in 1917 after his split with Mr Lloyd. George, and 
served a hard apprenticeship for the second of his two 
careers as chairman-elect under Sir Edward Holden. From 
the moment at which Mr McKenna became chairman, in 
1919, he showed that he could even improve on the tradition 
of good banking and emphatic, aggressive individuality set by 
his predecessor. He refused to be sucked under by that 
dangerous and depersonalising quicksand, the “atmosphere 


of the City.” He was a rebel against authority—not because 
he revelled in the réle, but because he found something in 
the commonly accepted dogmas of the City with which he 
profoundly disagreed. He was a leader in the fight against 
the return to the gold standard and against the price, in 
terms of unemployment, depression and dear money, that 
it was to cost. He championed the cause of an elastic 
and managed gold standard when such championship 
appeared to the City as ungentlemanly heresy—though it 
must not be forgotten that Mr McKenna (together with 
that other heretic, Mr J. M. Keynes) was one of the signa- 
tories of the Macmillan Report which in 1931 reported 
in favour of holding on to the gold standard at the old 
sterling parity. In his clashes with authority Mr McKenna 
sometimes allowed his impatience with what seemed to him 
the obtuseness of his opponents to lead him into actions 
which were not truly the business of a joint stock banker— 
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as when he shipped gold from the United States in order 
to counter the contractionist credit policy of the Bank of 
England at a time when the sterling-dollar rate was not 
quite at the level which justified such shipments. Such 
actions caused grave shaking of heads—and in this instance, 
of course, the Bank of England could, and did, immediately 
neutralise the operation by selling an equivalent amount 
of securities in the open market. But with the passage of 
time, and especially since the 1930s, these clashes and 
gestures became rarer. “ McKenna is mellowing ; the years 
have calmed him down,” said his co-bankers in the City. 
He could afford to smile at the verdict. His ideas had not 
altered. He had not changed step. If he was no longer 
so evidently out of line in the bankers’ battalion, it was 
because the rest of the host had discreetly changed their 
step after 1931. His death sets a great problem for the 
bank over whose affairs he had presided for close on a 
quarter of a century. It will be more than difficult to main- 
tain the tradition set by the last two chairmen of the 
Midland Bank. 


* * * 


Four Year Comparison 


The volume of stock market business and the level of 
quotations have kept up remarkably well over the past few 
days, but even the Italian surrender initially failed to pro- 
duce the renewed activity which the market expects. In 
the circumstances, a rather more detailed survey of market 
movements during the war to date may still be helpful. The 
latest figures of The Actuaries’ Investment Index show, 
owing to the fall on the final Tuesday of July just before 


the big August rise, a further improvement on the month. 


from 77.2 to 78.9 per cent of end 1928. It is difficult to say 
what relevance the opinions of that year about values have 
to existing circumstances, but the present level of the index 
does not suggest that full prosperity is already discounted, 
especially when the fall in the value of money is kept in 
mind. Since four years ago, the greatest rise has been in 
cotton shares and the second greatest in shipping, but the 
indices for these sections are even now only 50.4 and 24.8, 
respectively, the latter being the lowest in the list. Inci- 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion — as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees, alone among 
British cocoa and chocolate manufacturers, 
pioneered the addition of vitamins. to cocoa 
and chocolate. Their object was to enhance 
the protective value of these already highly 
nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 
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dentally, it is interesting to note that, while most yields 
have dropped by a third or more, that of shipping shares 
has fluctuated narrowly around 43 per cent. This is in sharp 
contrast with the experience of the other main section of 
distributive industry, home railways, when a doubling of 
prices in four years has halved the yields. Reverting to price 
indices, the only sections of industrial equities which stand 
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higher than at the base date are three of the oldest, coal, 
gas and breweries, and two of the youngest, electrical equip- 
ment and distribution. The runners up are building material 
and oil shares. Another new group, motors, stands at only 
48.4, giving a yield of a mere 3.97 per cent, while aircraft, at 
66.6, return more than twice as much. It is regrettable that 
many other new industries are either not represented or 
concealed within the highly heterogeneous item, miscel- 
laneous. In view of the growth of industries over the past 
fifteen years, this item is certainly underweighted and prob- 
ably excludes some shares giving a very low yield. The 
impression created by the survey is that prices discount 
a considerable post-war recovery, but by no means boom 
conditions. 





x x * 


British Overseas Investments 


In his article on the White Paper on the National 
Income and Expenditure (Cmd. 6438) in the June- 
September issue of the Economic fournal, Mr N. Kaldor 
has made an interesting comparison between the pre-war 
value of British overseas investments and the adverse 
balance of payments since 1938, and between the income 
from overseas investments in 1938 and in 1942. The nominal 
value of long-term overseas investments in 1938 was esti- 
mated at £3,725 million by Lord Kindersley in the 
Economic fournal for December, 1939. If account is taken 
of investments in Eire, of the value of gold and foreign 
exchange holdings, and of the appreciation of dollar 
securities in terms of sterling at the outbreak of war, the 
nominal value of British foreign assets was between £4,600 
and £4,700 million. Concluding that the market value of 
investments was “almost certainly higher” than _ their 
nominal value, Mr Kaldor estimates that the market value ot 
Britain’s overseas assets and gold holdings possibly exceeded 
£5,000 million in 1938. According to official estimates, the 
adverse balance of payments on current eccount from 1941 
to 1942, excluding Lend-Lease and the Canadian contribu- 
tion, was £2,185 million. Using his own estimate for 1939, 
Mr Kaldor reaches the conclusion that. the cumulative 
adverse balance of payments from the outbreak of war to 
the end of 1942 was of the order of £2,350 million. This is 
rather less than half the estimated market value of British 
foreign assets in 1938. The deficit was financed by the sale 
of gold and foreign exchange, £650 million ; by the sale of 
securities, £875 million; and by the accumulation of 
sterling balances and interest-free loans, £825 million. The 
last item, as was shown in an article in The Economist on 
August 7th, now exceeds £1,000 million. Mr Kaldor’s com- 
parison between the pre-war market value of Britain’s 
Overseas assets (including gold) and the accumulated 
adverse balance of payments, however, does not take into 
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account the loss of assets in the Far East and Europe, 
which, it is true, can hardly be estimated at this stage. 
Turning to the revenue from overseas assets, Mr Kaldor 
estimates that the loss of income through liquidation and 
in the Far East and Europe was at the annual rate of £60 
million in 1942. This has reduced Britain’s total income 
from overseas investments from £200 million in 1938 to 
£140 million in 1942; if allowance is made for the rise in 
prices the decline in real income was appreciably greater. 
It is difficult to verify Mr Kaldor’s estimate of the income 
in 1942; apart from the factors mentioned income must 
have been affected by private repatriation and by the 
accentuation of difficulties in Latin America. In Mr 
Kaldor’s view 


it does not seem too sanguine to assume that we shall retain 
about £100-£120 million net income from foreign investments 
after the war. 


*x *x x 


Montreal Once More 


It is good news for British holders of Montreal bonds 
that 26 members of the City Council have caused a meeting 
of that body to be called at which proposals were put 
forward favouring the adoption of an offer of accommoda- 
tion from an American banking group. Although the 
meeting took place on Wednesday, details of its results 
were not available in time for publication. The 26 members 
have, however, no power to compel action, while no 
decisions taken could bind the British bondholders. Thus, 
the importance of the meeting is that it reopens the whole 
question. Although the original American plan was on a 
grandiose scale, there is no reason to syppose that, in its 
final form, it differs radically from that put forward by the 
London committee and virtually accepted by one at least 
of the two delegates of the city to visit this country a year 
ago. Since then, the only development has been a further 
improvement in the financial position of the City of Mont- 
real, and this, of course, strengthens the hands of the British 
holders in their demand for a just settlement. It is under- 
stood that, as soon as the results of the meeting are avail- 
able, the London committee will communicate further 
with those bondholders who have joined themselves in its 
activities. ‘These should receive a letter early next week. 
Without attempting to prejudge either the results of the 
meeting or the reaction of the committee to it, there is no 
reason to suppose any marked change in attitude. The 
British bondholder still takes his stand on the original 
contract. If that is to be varied, the change must be accept- 
able to him, and either the old or the new contract must 
be given official recognition, which should include the segre- 
gation of the monies required for the service of the London 
issues. Pending such time as the Dominion can resolve the 
extremely complex political questions involved in adequate 
central control of state and municipal finance, that is the 
best that can be expected. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped 
that those now in charge of the City of Montreal finances 
will realise that there exists a splendid opportunity to 
rehabilitate its credit and that, should the present burst of 
prosperity be followed by recession, they will be firm in 
resisting suggestions for unsound financial expedients. 


*x x *x 


Egyptian Debt Redemption 


The news that the Egyptian Minister of Finance is 
submitting proposals for the replacement of all external 
debt by internal loans suggests that the investor is to suffer 
the loss of a further substantial block of remunerative 
holdings. The whole matter is in a very early stage and 
there are no particulars so far available. It seems certain, 
however, that the whole of the six stocks for which Egypt 
is responsible will be involved. These are the Guaranteed, 
Unified and Preference stocks of the Government itself, the 
4 per cent stock of the City of Alexandria, which carries the 
Government guarantee, and the 4 and 33 per cent Ottoman 
loans originally secured on the Egyptian Tribute and now 
the sole responsibility of Egypt. The total sum involved is 
some £90 millions of which £55} millions is in the Unified 
and £29! in the Preference stock. All these stocks, which 
stand near or above par, are redeemable either at any time 
or on fixed dates annually, so that the operation could be 
completed within the year without infringing in any way 
the terms of the original loans. From the standpoint of 
everybody, except possibly the British and Egyptian Treasu- 
ries, this would be by far the most convenient and equitable 
method ; but it is at least possible that the British Treasury 
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will wish to secure the effects which it has in the past 
associated with mass vestings. It is, however, more than 
doubtful whether so large a proportion of the cash 
released will go into gilt-edged as was sometimes 
the case when the outlook was less _ reassuring. 
The object of Egypt is probably twofold, to escape from 
the liability to find sterling after the war and to collect 
income tax at home on the very substantial proportion 
of the loans held by Egyptians. The funds for a large part 
of the repayment in sterling exist, since the National Bank 
of Egypt held at the end of May some £74} millions in 
British Treasury bills and War loan. Almost half this total 
was held, however, as part cover for the note issue in lieu 
of gold. This is not available, but there are even larger 
balances on hand in the private banks. To obtain these 
would require special action in Egypt and it seems prob- 
able that the Egyptian Government may wish to offer to all 
holders conversion into relatively short-dated internal loans. 
Whether, in view of the dangers of the development of an 
inflation of considerable importance, these would prove 
acceptable to the British holder is a matter of doubt, and it 
is possible that the British Treasury might ban participation 
in such an operation. 


* * * 


A Commodity Reserve Currency 


The British and American currency plans and the 
Canadian and French variations do not have altogether 
undisputed possession of the stage. Much thought has been 
given by certain American economists to the problem of 
establishing a commodity standard in which a selection of 
commodities would fill the réle played by gold in the gold 
standard. The proposals of this school of thought are sum- 
marised by Professor F. A. Hayek in the current issue of 
the Economic fournal. The gold standard, argues Professor 
Hayek, has two basic disadvantages: the slowness with 
which the supply of gold adjusts itself to genuine changes 
in demand, and the fact that the gold produced to satisfy 
an increased desire for liquidity does that and little more— 
it serves few other useful purposes. These two objections 
could not be directed against the commodity standard. The 
basic idea of such a system is that currency should be issued 
solely in exchange for a fixed combination of warehouse 
warrants for a number of storable raw commodities, and 
be redeemable in the same “commodity unit.” The aggre- 
gate price of this collection of commodities would be fixed, 
but, within this stability, there would be freedom for the 
prices of the individual comporent commodities to move. 
Gold might be included in the list of commodities, thus 
easing the transition to the new system for gold producers 
and other vested interests in the gold standard. The main 
advantage of the scheme is that it would provide an in- 
crease in storable and valuable commodities as the counter- 
part to an increased hoarding demand for currency. The 
demand for raw materials in general would thus be main- 
tained in times of falling consumption, and, conversely, the 
materials would be available in reserve when the demand 
from the public recovered. The operation of the plan would 
be left largely to private enterprise, the Governments taking 
no part in bringing together the required assortment of 
warrants and actual storing of commodities. Specialist 
brokers would do the necessary stabilising operations, ten- 
dering warrants as soon as the aggregate market price fell 
below the standard figure, and withdrawing and redis- 
tributing the warrants to their various markets if their 
aggregate price rose sufficiently above that figure. The stabi- 
lising arbitrage transactions would take place in commodities 
and no longer wholly in gold. As propounded by Professor 
Hayek, the scheme leaves unanswered most of the ques- 
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tions raised by the international application of the standard, 
and, in particular, the problem of relating local currencies 
to the commodity unit and of devising the mechanism that 
would maintain stability of exchanges at the chosen rates. 


* x x 


The Problem of Stabilisation 


In an extended footnote to Professor Hayek’s article, 
Lord Keynes makes some basic comments on the general 
problem of international price stability. In his view, the 
gold standard has two defects. The first is that it does not 
provide the appropriate quantity of money. This is, in 
effect, the first of Professor Hayek’s criticisms. The second 
complaint is that it attempts te confine the natural ten- 
dency of -wages to rise beyond the limits set by the volume 
of money, but that it can only do so by deliberately creating 
unemployment, a method the world has decided to discard 
“after a good try.” This complaint may be just as valid 
against a new standard which aims at providing the quan- 
tity of money appropriate to stable prices as it is against 
the old gold standard. Any international currency scheme 
which aims at exchange stability must have as its main 
difficulty that its members may get out of step in their 
domestic wage and credit policies. Thinking of the tasks 
that will confront the Clearing Union or Stabilisation Fund, 
or whatever variant of these schemes may be applied after 
the war, Lord Keynes writes: 

Some countries are likely to be more successful than 
others in preserving stability of internal prices and: effi- 
ciency wages—and it is the off-setting of that inequality of 
success which will provide an international organisation with 
its worst headaches. A communist country is in a position 
to be very successful. Some people argue that a “capitalist 
country is doomed to failure because it will be found 
impossible in conditions of full employment to prevent a 
progressive increase of wages. According to this view severe 
slumps and recurrent periods of unemployment have been 
hitherto the only effective means of holding efficiency wages 
within a reasonable range. Whether this is so remains to be 
seen. The more conscious we are of this problem, the, likelier 
shall we be t. surmount it. 

If this relative stability of efficiency wages cannot be main- 
tained from within and is not to be imposed from outside, 
it is evident that considerable recourse will have to be had 
to the agreed alteration of exchange rates for which both 
the British and American currency plans make some pro- 
vision. But if as much reliance on these provisions were to 
be placed as Lord Keynes rather gloomily expects, then the 
application of the schemes might indeed cause headaches 
which promised to become chronic migraine. 


* * * 


Another Discount Merger 


The integration of the discount market into fewer and 
larger units takes another step forward by the absorption 
of the business of Daniell, Cazenove and Company by that 
dynamic, nucleus firm, Cater, Brightwen and Company. 
Daniell Cazenove was a private partnership with capital and 
reserves reputed to total about £250,000, and running a 
book of about £7,000,000. It had valuable personal connec- 
tions which should be transferred safely and intact to Cater, 
Brightwen, since Mr Geoffrey Daniell, the senior partner, is 
joining the board of that firm. Assuming that the new busi- 
ness adds something of the order of £7,000,000 to Cater 
Brightwen’s figures, it should carry these to about 
£53,500,000, and thus put this private firm approximately 
on a par with Alexanders Discount Company. The facts, 
therefore, fully justify the listing of these firms, together 
with the Union Discount Company and the National Dis- 
count Company in “ the big four ” of the discount market. 
With this absorption, the number of discount market firms, 
other than running brokers, will have been reduced to 11, 
or half the total of a decade ago. The scope for further 


amalgamations is becoming restricted, but it is probable - 
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that further infusions of fresh capital will strengthen the 
smaller firms in the market. There is no lack of offers of 
such capital from insurance companies and other parties 
who see in the discount market a channel for safe and com- 
paratively remunerative investment. 


*x * * 


Cinema Deals 


Associated British Picture Corporation, Ltd., the second 
largest “movie empire” in this country, is reported to have 
added to its chaiti of about 500 cinemas another 44 houses 
from the Mayfair Circuit. This transaction does not seem 
to infringe the letter of the arrangements made by the 
President of the Board of Trade last July; these were 
designed primarily, to call a halt to Mr Rank’s policy of 
extending his already strong hold on the British film indus- 
try. Mr Rank then undertook not to secure contro! of addi- 
tional cinemas or their booking arrangements, or of pro- 
duction studios, without the prior consent of the Board of 
Trade. But the chief shareholders of Associated British 
merely undertook not to dispose of their shares without 
consulting the Board of Trade ; unlike Mr Rank they were 
apparently not asked to promise to consult the. Board of 
Trade before adding to their own company’s cinemas. The 
strengthening of Associated British may be in the public 
interest in that it would provide more scope for healthy 
competition ; but there seems no justification for discrimina- 
tion between Mr Rank and the Associated group. If Mr 
Rank has to obtain the Board of Trade’s consent to any new 
acquisitions other concerns should be asked to do likewise. 
The offer of Odeon Cinemas, a constituent of the Rank 
group, to purchase, the shares of the Metropolitan Cinema 
Investment Corporation—which controls a number of 
cinemas—presumably comes within the terms of the 
arrangement between Mr Dalton and Mr Rank, whereby 
Mr Rank was given permission to conclude deals that 
were already far advanced. 


* * x 


Mr Bevin Appeals for Miners 


In a broadcast last Sunday, Mr Bevin, Minister of 
Labour and National Service, appealed for volunteers to go 
into the mines. Unless special steps are taken, wastage 
through age, ill-health, and death would reduce the indus- 
try’s labour force to 690,000 by the end of this year, that 
is 30,000 below the minimum required to meet essential 
demands. Some 30,000 recruits must be found as quickly as 
possible and another 20,000 next year. Since the gap cannot 
be filled by miners in the Services, the only solution is to 
tap new sources of manpower. Even if the required 30,000 
recruits can be found this year, they can hardly become 
fully productive without a period of training. The demand 
for coal during the coming winter will have to be met by 
the existing labour force. The omens are not good, for 
since June the rate of output has been appreciably below 
last year’s corresponding level; during the eight weeks 
ended on August 7th, production was no less than 9 per 
cent smaller than a year earlier. Last winter serious diffi- 
culties were avoided by economies in consumption and 
comparatively mild weather. Next winter additional coun- 
tries will have to be supplied, while a prolonged mild spell 
in Great Britain can hardly be taken for granted. And, 
meanwhile, the miners profess themselves exasperated to 
breaking-point by Government policy in matters of wages 
and welfare. 

* * * 
Speculation in India 


Heavy expenditure by the United Nations in India 
has swollen that country’s money income at a time when— 
as was shown on page 266 in The Economist on August 
28th—-the supply of food and other civilian goods is scarce. 
According to the statement of the Reserve Bank of India, 
notes in circulation rose from 4,602 million rupees early 
in August, 1942, to 7,498 million last month. Speculation 
in commodities has long been rife, but the Government 
of India has only recently decided to intervene by stopping 
futures and options trading in some of the leading com- 
modities. Last Saturday’s Order prohibiting futures trad- 
ing in castor, cotton and sesame seed—open contracts had 
to be settled at rates fixed by the Government—completed 
the measures taken against speculators in oilseeds; the 
terminal markets for the most important oilseeds, that is 
groundnuts, linseed, rapeseed and mustard seed, were 
closed last May. At the same time, futures and options 
trading was also stopped in cotton and in gold and silver 
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bullion. In cotton, control has since been extended to 
finished goods. Measures have also been taken to control 
supplies and prices of wheat and other grains. In certain 
other commodities, such as tea, shellac and jute, speculation 
has been evoked by the fact that the British Government, 
as agent for the Combined Food Board and the Combined 
Raw Materials Board, is purchasing the whole, or large 
proportions, of available surpluses. Last June, moreover, a 
Defence of India Rule was issued, empowering the Central 
Government to prohibit or restrict advances on the security 
of commodities or bullion. But unless effective measures 
are taken to restrain the rise in spendable incomes, specula- 
tion will mainly be transferred from controlled to un- 
controlled commodities, and from one market to another. 


x * x 


Record Demand for Treasury Bills 


A milestone in the history of the Treasury bill was 
passed on Friday of last week when the applications for the 
£90 million of bills then on offer exceeded £200 million 
for the first time. Applications had been mounting steadily 
of late; within the past five weeks they twice exceeded 
£190 million. The fluctuations in the aggregate demand for 
Treasury bills at the weekly tenders can only to a very 
small extent be attributed to applications from the djscount 
market. The syndicate tender is known to cover the amount 
of bills on offer with a small margin to spare and has thus 
been static ever since April 23rd, when the weekly 


offering was raised to £90 million. The only possibility of - 


fluctuations in the market application arises when a house 
chooses not to apply for its full quota, which sometimes, 
though rarely, occurs, or when additional capital comes into 
the discount market, on which occasions the quota of the 
firm concerned is appropriately adjusted. But the main 
factor in the fluctuations of the demand for bills, which 
have caused applications to range between £152,775,000 and 
£200,360,000 since the offerings were fixed at £90 million, 
is to be sought in the official or special demand for Treasury 
bills which is still satisfied through the weekly tender. The 
fact that a considerable part of last week’s applications for 
bills came from official applicants is indicated by the average 
rate of discount of £1 os. 2.4d. per cent. It is evident from 
this that a substantial part of the bills must have gone to 
tenderers who bid {£99 15s. for them, against the bid of 
£99 14s. 11d. made by the market. At the former figure 
there would be next to no profit either on reselling bills to 
the banks at I per cent or on running them with clearing 
bank money. Only official applicants for bills can altogether 
disregard the profit motive, and it may therefore be de- 
duced that they have recently been taking an increasingly 
prominent part at the weekly tenders. If the trend continues, 
it may be expected that the issue of bills by tender will 
again be raised—perhaps to the round figure of {£100 
million a week. That course would be indicated if the 
authorities are consistent in their previously declared policy 
of providing a sufficient volume of Treasury bills to meet 
the essential requirements of the banking system. 


* x * 


Payments to Enemies 


The Trading with the Enemy Department of the 
Board of Trade has issued a notice defining the procedure 
to be followed in the collection and payment of dividends 
and proceeds of redemption of securities owned by enemies, 
The intention of the new Order is to tighten up the control 
over these’ funds. It is stipulated that in future only a defined 
class of bank will be allowed to undertake this business. 
A list of the authorised institutiony is appended to the 
Order. This ‘also prescribes the duties of the collecting 
banker and, in particular, stipulates that immediate pay- 
ment of such receipts must be made to the Custodian of 
Enemy Property when the owner of the securities is resident 
Or carries on business in Germany, Italy, Japan, Albania, 
Siam, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland, Denmark, 
France and French Indo-China. The list is as important in 
Its significance for the countries which it excludes as for 
those which it includes. The new Order makes no funda- 
mental change in the practice of handling these payments, 
but it strictly limits and defines the channels through which 
Such business is to be transacted ig the future. The pre- 
vious latitude allowed in the choice of the agencies through 
which such business was canalised had unquestionably per- 


mitted an appreciable amount of undesirable seepage to 
occur, 
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a convenience ready for immediate 
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Clothing Concentration 


The concentration of industrial production had been 
largely completed before the clothing industry was tackled. 
Clothing was left until the last because the structure of the 
industry presented special problems. The main feature is the 
large number of small firms in the industry, which can be 
seen from the following table ; it shows the size distribution 
of firms employing more than ten people : — 


Size Group Number of 
Number of Firms as a 
Factory Percentage 
Workers of Total 
| OS 2) RS aera ee eer rae 46 
= eee ener 23 
2. | ae eee 17 
ee ee 8 
oo re 6 


There are probably about 25,000 firms altogether, and in 
July, 1938, the labour force (including boots and shoes) was 
625,770, 70 per cent of which was female labour. The process 
of concentration was begun in July last year, in Leeds ; and 
the object was as much to save factory space as to save 
labour, although the average release of labour has been fixed 
at between 20 to 25 per cent of the labour force at June, 
1942. This was divided between the different branches of the 
trade as follows: tailoring and children’s wear, 25 per cent ; 
underwear, 163 per cent; overalls and infants’ wear, no 
release ; shirts, which present special difficulties, were 
allowed an additional 10 per cent. Nucleus certificates are 
granted to firms whose factories are running at full capacity, 
whose labour force, is not less than 90 per cent of the 
number employed before June, 1940, and normally consists 
of at least’50 workers. These certificates, which carry certain 
guarantees of labour, are taking the place of “ designation,” 
which was devised in the autumn of 1941 to safeguard labour 
supplies in certain conditions. Generally, closed firms buy 


from nucleus firms and maintain their own sales 
organisations. There is no compensation scheme as 
in some other concentrated industries; care and 


maintenance can be arranged between manufacturers. Out- 
side London, concentration has already covered most of 
the centres of clothing production. Firms employing fewer 
than ten people and the bespoke trade are not included in 
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the scheme. The fact that rationing was already a year old 
when concentration was put in hand may have been of 
assistance, since the total output required was a known 
quantity, and therefore the labour force required could be 
more or less accurately gauged. Nevertheless, that the fluidity 
and diversity of the trade, and its other special problems, 
have not proved insuperable obstacles to concentration is a 
tribute to those concerned in carrying out the scheme. 


x * * 
Ship Welding Committee 


The adoption of electric welding in the construction 
of ships has proved to be a successful innovation ; it is 
applied on a large scale in North America, but progress 
has been much slower in this country. Recently, however, 
the practice has been increasingly used in place of riveting 
in British shipyards ; in view of its importance and scope, 
the Admiralty has appointed an Admiralty Ship Welding 
Committee 


to consider and investigate special problems arising from the 
employment of welding in ships’ structures and to advise on 
methods for their solution. 


The Committee is a strong one for, in addition to the 
directors of Naval Construction, Merchant Shipbuilding and 
Scientific Research and Experiment of the Admiralty, it 
includes representatives of the Ministry of War Transport, 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the British Corporation 
Register of Shipping and Aircraft, the Shipbuilding Con- 
ference, and the Welding Research Council. Apart from the 
main committee, a small working committee has been set 
up under the auspices of the We'ding Research Council 
for the purpose of carrying out investigations. The appoint- 
ment of a special committee by the Admiralty may be 
evidence of a new decision to speed up the adoption of the 
process of electric welding. 


* xe x 
A Transport Monopoly ? 


During the past fortnight or so, there has been an 
appreciation of some 25 per cent in the market valuation 
of the £1 ordinary shares of Coast Lines to 17s. 6d., of 
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which almost half occurred in two days this week. The ex- 
planation advanced for this rise was a report that the 
company, whose title is sufficiently indicative of its activi- 
ties, is to be taken over by a main line railway company. 
The company denies any knowledge of such intentions, but 
in terms which do not forbid the enquirer to suppose that 
some such development may be possible. This would 
appear to be the latest manifestation of a tendency, which 
has been in existence for some time, to work for a transport 
monopoly in this country. The railways already own the 
bulk of the canals. They are largely interested in internal 
air services and in passenger transport by road. If they 
obtain control of coastwise shipping—the acquisition of 
Coast Lines would be only a small step in that direction— 
it would remain only to seek an accommodation with those 
carrying freight by road—and much work has already been 
done in that direction. An effective agreement for the fixing 
of charges would be almost as damaging to the interests of 
the country as a formal monopoly and it must be prevented. 
Otherwise this country will run a very grave risk of being 
saddled with a fixed structure of facilities and charges for 
transport at a time when there is every reason to believe 
that important technical developments are possible, at least 
in road and air transport. Great Britain cannot afford a 
private transport monopoly which would involve the loss of 
the economies which may be expected to flow from the 
stimulus of competition to these and other sections of the 
industry. 


* * * 


Retail Trade Trends 


The fall in the volume of goods and services during 
the war has been more than offset by the rise in prices, 
due, partly, to the increase in indirect taxes. According to 
the White Paper on the National Income and Expenditure 
(Cmd. 6438), personal expenditure on consumption rose 
from £4,035 million in 1938 to £4,800 million in 1942. 
Although these estimates include items such as rent, fuel 
and light and the income issued in kind to the Services, 
the value of retail trade, shown by the Bank of England’s 
indices given in the accompanying table, rose after the 
outbreak of war. But while the rise in the value of food sales 
has been maintained, the turnover in other goods has shown 





RETAIL SALES 
(Bank of England indices : 1937=100) 


Twelve 
Months Food and Other All 
ending June Perishables Goods Departments 

Li ee 105 101 103 
Li Sees lll 104 108 
oe eee 111 107 109 
BEE xo. 2 <0 0s 112 101 107 
BRD 200000 114 97 106 





a tendency to decline since 1942. The downward move- 
ment appears to have been accelerated this year ; during 
the six months from February to July the value of sales 
recorded by the Bank of England showed a fall of nearly 
Io per cent from those of the corresponding period last 
year. The reduction has been most marked in the clothing, 
piece-goods and furnishing departments; it is largely a 
reflection of the increased supply of utility goods and of 
the effectiveness of price control. Although retailers have 
been able to effect substantial economies during the war, 
the sharp fall in the turnover of many articles other than 


food this year may well have brought a diminution in 
profits. 


* * * 


White Fish Distribution 


The seasonal reduction in white fish landings is ex- 
pected to begin early in October, and the full restrictions 
of the zoning scheme will then be reimposed. The summer 
arrangement allowed wholesalers to sell to anyone within 
their zone any surplus after their registered customers had 
been supplied, according to the conditions of the scheme. 
During the winter, by the full scheme, merchants must 
supply their authorised customers only in the proportions 
shown on the official customers’ lists. Minor amendments 
to the original scheme will be made. A few large towns 
will draw supplies from different ports, owing to the ex- 
pected changes in the proportions of landings at the main 
ports. Other modifications have suggested themselves as a 
result of last winter’s experience. A reduction in the number 
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of suppliers serving a particular town or trader will make 
possible further economies in transport. The re-introduc- 
tion of the full scheme has been decided upon in agree- 
ment with the Fish Industry Joint Council. Relations be- 
tween the Ministry of Food and the trade are now more 
happy than at any time since the war. Since Lord Woolton’s 
firm refusal to abandon the scheme last December, a “ part- 
nership ” between the Ministry and the trade has grown up. 
On the one hand, the Ministry has consulted the trade 
more fully, and on the other, the trade has taken more 
kindly to control. This is a fortunate sequel to the former 
disputes. 


Company Results 


Burmah Oil. 








- Years.to December 3], 

1940 1941 1942 
NE 55 tap seas skeenneeeeee 2,768,233 3,530,711 3,444,389 
REET 56d nbs: 0200 hes Oekbo eed eens 3,769,498 4,867,894 5,190,676 
NDS isan beaobuesenedeee essa ee 2,348,903 2,752,324 3,183,503 
Des Cath bosch x45 skp ebibanensnasiee i 226 15,243 
NE DORIS 5 0. 5050000400860 0u0 sic 131,236 95,655 101,500 
Preference dividends (net)......... ‘- 185,625 198,750 201,876 
Earned on Ordinary.........c0cccceeeees 1,085,812 1,802,939 1,685,554 
Paid on Ordinary (net)................5- 1,300,677 1,137,555 1,155,440 
PTTL (Acs weksbeu chs Gssddserkpana 12°5 19-6 18 +3 
PEER wiswasanl saeeaeeeesanesenents os 15 123 123 
ee 250,000 650,000 450,000 
rr rer rere 236,536 251,920 335,034 
Consolidated Statement : 
ee EF EE Oo 3,060,645 3,031,387 2,940,341 


Net inter-company items................ 


2,967,190 2,735,765 3,255,898 
OT TAGWIG SOMOS ow ose ccc sccccscgeccce 


18,139,544 19,265,785 19,939,633 


22,032,908 25,268,363 26,593,752 
76,593 1,575,879 2,061,143 


pONS TE BRIO. 9 «os 0 snc ve cnenssiesaeie 
CD END ns oc cwcccnveseceesces 


* After depreciation. 

ft Unadjusted for Dominion Income Tax relief. 

t Including £400,000 in 1940 and £150,000 in 1941 to tax reserve, but excluding 
£874,175 in 1940, £680,759 in 1941 and £659,748 in 1942 tax on dividends. 


The £1 ordinary stock quoted at 81s. 3d. ex dividend yields 
£3 Is. 6d. per cent. 


* «x x 
Morris Motors 
Years to December 3lst, 









1940 1941 1942 
IE 5 onus sae endeniesacecwsees 1,951,164 2,224,087 2,521,049 
SONNE SNE BOE 5c inc cciesaeesskccseeues 132,061 106,814 122,700 
Sy rer eer 2,083,225 2,330,901 2,643,749 
RIED cc hn coca habe seesanaiene 329,934 455,814 602,659 
SUNN 5 voces enesnsesansasnasenss 224,818 228,504 230,391 
BIR 5 ok cg GeG hes eesNaenkecksswnn 774,282 608,380 796,336 
A.R.P. expenses and fees................ 130,097 226,375 159,124 
Rehabilitation fund .................6.- 50,000 100,000 100,000 
PD IY «os 0:55 50 000d5Ssabs eons 225,000 225,000 225,000 
Earned on Ordinary... .......000ceeeeeees 349,094 486,828 530,239 
Pl SR AEEY. on oon ecccccncccesesess 463,750 463,750 463,750 
ET LNG sb cask pea bae ties seen ss 13 -2t 18 -OF 20-0 
PEG sts ch bee was babes bane yeeasees's 174f 174+ 174t 
Dividend Equalisation Res............... Dr. 100,000 25,000 50,000 
err 233,794 231,872 248,361 
C lidated Stat. fe 
Co Sr rrr ee 4,590,489 4,330,397 4,214,818 
Net liquid assetst.................000505 7,335,064 7,742,872 8,362,351 
Gross liquid assetS..............eeeeeeee 9,985,868 11,338,560 12,268,644 
Stock, work in progress ..............005 4,003,769 2,885,653 3,481,302 
Free reserves and carry forward$......... 5,375,011 5,398,226 5,492,382 


+ Before deducting Reserve for Contingencies of £900,542 in 1940, £1,025,043 in 
1941 and £1,434,787 in 1942. 
t Including dividend equalisation reserve. 


The 5s. ordinary stock quoted at 43s. 9d. yields £2 os. 4d. per 
cent, free of tax. 


* * * 


Arthur Guinness, Son. 
. Years ended June 30, 
1942 1943 








1941 

Net total income...........cseesecccees 1,568,972 1,430,447 1,564,298 
Maintenance and depreciation ........... 273,721 223,715 258,763 
Fees, expenses and bad debts............ 13,903 14,679 14,632 
Preference dividend .................4.- 64,500 60,000- 60,000 
Earned on Ordinary...........00ceeeeeee 1,216,848 1,132,053 1,230,903 
Pe OR CRIED on cn cccccecccscesecccs 1,036,875 1,087,500 1,087,500 
ET hb ahah sobkhssesanceevecicscis 305 0 -2 32-8 
DESC S She RED bAb b 54 550eke0 ines 0s 26 29 29 
Contingencies Reserve ................0+ 200,000 100,000 100,000 
SRN PIII 0:5 5.055 0050 60000006000000 857,527 802,080 845,483 
eee 7,945,670 7,871,923 7,808,394 
Net inter-company items................ 398,761 409,052 488,359 
EE NEED vo s6nn0nsssnenceesecies 5,213,096 5,221,105 5,248,730 
Gross liquid assets...............200eeee 11,435,368 13,483,458 14,058,438 


Stocks 2,169,245 1,950,477 2,463,984 


The £1 ordinary stock quoted at 124s. 3d. yields £4 14s. per 
cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ZINC CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Zinc Corporation, Limited, was 
held, on the 8th instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman (Mr J. R. 
Govett) circulated with the report: — 

After providing {£211,605 for taxation, 
£30,523 for depreciation, and £20,000 for 
shaft sinking and special development, the 
net profit for the year was £104,590, com- 
pared with £102,085 in 1941. The fixed 
cumulative preference dividend of 4s. per 
share and an interim participating dividend 
of 1s. per share have been paid, and a final 
participating dividend of Is. per share is 
now recommended, making the total distri- 
bution Io per cent., the same as last year. 

Last year I stated that a scheme of 
recapitalisation was being studied, and I 
have now to advise you that a scheme has 
been prepared by your board, which they 
consider to be fair and in the interests of 
both classes of shareholders. The scheme 
has yet to be approved by the necessary 
authorities here and in Australia, and as 
soon as this approval has been obtained, full 
details will be sent to shareholders. 





EFFECT OF WAR CONDITIONS 


The drain of manpower has affected our 
output, whilst the general restlessness due 
to war strain is another factor affecting 
production. With reduced production and 
with wages raised somewhat to meet the 
altered conditions and the increase in the 
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cost of living. costs have increased. As 
regards the present outlook, a further tem- 
porary reduction in output would appear 
probable. The mine has responded well 
to development and there is every prospect 
that in the days to come it will be able to 
meet without strain the increased output of 
recent years. Ore reserves have been main- 
tained and treatment results have shown 
that the metal values in the yearly estimates 
are calculated on a conservative basis. 

The output for the year was over half 
a million tons, and of this output over 
go per cent. came from above the No. 14 
level (1,960 ft.). Development proceeded 
steadily on the levels below the No. 14. 
Advance diamond drilling from the main 
plats and crosscuts on the Nos. 16 and 18 
levels has indicated the satisfactory down- 
ward continuation in size and value of 
the ore body to a depth well below the 
lowest stopes now being worked. 


- IMPROVED MINING PRACTICE 


In recent years there has been a steady 
improvement in mining practice, and this 
has led to higher efficiency. The improve- 
ments of recent years made themselves felt 
also in the metallurgical results, and the 
high standard attained makes further im- 
provement difficult, but again some advance 
has been made, the recovery of lead having 
risen from 96.5 per cent. to 96.8 per cent., 
and that of silver from 92.9 per cent. to 
93.7 per cent. 

Generally, the outlook for the mine is 
excellent. So far as the realisation of our 
products is concerned,, Governments are 
to-day our only customers for export. This 


must necessarily be the case so long as. 


Governments control sea transport and 
consumption in importing markets; it is 
clear, however, that conditions would 
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rapidly become chaotic if Government 
purchase contracts were to be suspended 
whilst the control of overseas transport and 
the sale of metals in the United Kingdam 
were continued. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED 


SATISFACTORY PROSPECTS 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated, Limited, 
was held, on the 8th instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman (Mr J. R. 
Govett) circulated with the report: —The 
liquid resources at the end of the period . 
amounted to approximately £52,000, a + 
reduction of £13,000, which latter figure 
represents the expenditure in the year. 

The Downcast Airway was sunk 227} 
feet, or approximately 36 ft. below the 
No. 18 level (2,600 ft.) of the Zinc Corpora- 
tion. A North Drive was commenced, to 
connect with the No. 18 Level Drive of the 
Zinc Corporation, and advanced 316} ft. 
The South Drive on No. 16 Level 
(2,280 ft.) from the boundary winze was 
advanced 4734 ft. to within 580 ft. of the 
Downcast Airway. This has since been 
completed. : 

The accumulated evidence indicates very 
definitely the existence of a large body of 
good grade ore under the Downcast Air- 
way, that is 1,000 ft. within our property. 
Despite delay due to reduction in man- 
power, the work done to date and the 
developments during the year confirm our 
views of the importance of the property 
and the satisfactory prospects of your mine. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“ FINANCIAL News ”’ INDICES 




















Security Indices 

at Corres. . 

argains ; 

1943 in SE Day . | 

List 1942 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

shares* | Int.t 
ap Sener ees 5,922 3,722 104-7 133-1 
2 ee ere 6,035 3,135 104-7 133-1 
seesaw saicala Gig Vs Aco 5,098 A 104-7 133 -2 
qe SES 6,903 f 104 -8 133-1 
a See } 5,346 4,100 104-7 133-1 
ee Serene 5,522 : 104-8 133 +1 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 105-4 
(Aug. 3); lowest, 94-1 (Jan.°4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 


lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 
New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 
































1943 su 
g. Aug. Sept. 
° Low High . 25, 1, 
Jan. July 1943 1943 1943 
6 13 : 

37 Industrials ........ 81-1 103-5 97 -2 93-7 96 -6 

eae 72 6 99-9 91-9 95 -5 91-3 

40 Utilities........... 67-9 89 -6a 86 -4 89 -6 87 -2 

419 Stocks ........... 78 °5 100-9 95 -2 85-7 94-8 
AY, Yield WP. .o oes 5 36 4-35 4 64 4-71 4-68 

* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 


DaiLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


a 








1943 Average | Transactions 1943 Average | Transactions 
Aug. 26... 116 -4 ,000 Aug. 30... 115-6 335,000. 
i ee 115°5 415,000 a. a 116 -8 614,000 
» 28... 115 -7- 189,000f Sept. 1... | 117-1 568,000 


| 








“1943 High, 125,4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). 
Capital Issues 


+ Two-hour session. 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 11, 1943 Capital versions Money 
£ 
To Shareholders Only...........5+ 226,285 176,285 68,750 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 381. 

Including Excluding 

Yeart Conversions Conversions 
TREES AUER le Pe ee 1,258,599,157 1,238,971,084 


Re a Se RE PCR ep oe 1,072,247,781 — 1,057,527,033 





Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
r Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1943... . 1,235,746,564 2,585,843 638,677] 1,228,432,491 1,652,701 8,885,892 
1942.... 1,057,122,571 349,272 55,190 \ 1,050,778,521 731,318 6,017,194 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 31, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has geen granted. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Straw for Papermaking.—The present price arrangements for 
the purchase of straw for paper and board making are to be 
continued unchanged for a further six months until the end of 
February, when they will be reviewed again. The Papermakers 
Straw Trading Company, the central buying agency for all 
the mills, will buy only wheat straw in England and Wales, 
for which they will pay £4 per ton free on rail or delivered 
to the mill, plus the merchants’ margin. 


Special Preserves Ration.—In addition to the normal pre- 
serves ration a special ration of 1 Ib. of certain imported and 
home-produced jams will be allowed for each of the three four- 
weekly periods commencing September 19, October 17 and 
November 14, 1943. 


Bakers’ Advisers—The Minister of Food has appointed a 
number of advisers who are practical bakers, to give help to 
and advise bakers in England and Wales who are not getting 
the best results from national flour and who are experiencing 
difficulty, from time to time, in handling it. 


Toilet Preparations.—The Board of Frade has made the Toilet 
Preparations (No. 3) Order (S.R. & O., 1943, No. 1213) which 
came into operation on September 1st. The principal feature of 
the new Order is that it replaces the quota control by a system 
of individual licensing of registered manufacturers. 





Alarm Clocks.—Arrangements have now been made in con- 
sultation with representatives of the trade interests concerned, 
for the distribution of the alarm clocks which are being imported 
from Canada and the United States. These will be sold through 
normal retail trading channels only against buying permits, 
which will be issued to certain classes of workers. In the first 
instance issues will be made to railway workers and road pas- 
senger transport workers, and the trade unions concerned have 
undertaken to distribute the permits on behalf of the Board of 
Trade to those of their members who are entitled to them. It is 
hoped that distribution will begin immediately. The retail price 
will be 16s. 9d. 
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‘“* THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935=100) 




















| 

Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. 

| 2, 3. 6, " 8, 
1943 | 1943 1943 1943 1943 
PE Sckhbaseses ce ceees et | 120-4 120-4 , 120-4 | 120 -4 120 -4 
Raw materials............. 182 -3 182 -3 182 -3 182-3 182 -3 
Complete Index.:.......... | 148.2 148.2 148.2 | 148.2 | 148.2 
Mar. | Aug. Sept. | Aug. Sept. 

| a) oo | oe 1, 
1937* 1939 |, 1942 | 1943 1943 
LEI | 147-9 | 92-2 118-0 | 120-7 | 120-8 
Raw materials............. | 207-3 | 122-9 172-7 | 182-3 182 -3 


Complete Index............ | 175.1 106.4 142.8 | 148.3 148.4 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 
























Daily Average Sales 
Stocks 
1943- (at cost) 
end July 
j 
May June July | 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— | 
Cus. com sesa kan cases — 39 | —24°5 ; —17-2 — 46 
Women’s Wear ........ -| — 4:8 | —27-1 —22°5 + 9°7 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear. . -| —12-6 —31:0 | —26°9 +17°3 
Boots and Shoes ......... .| —12:1 -17°3 —11-9 — 20:7 
Furnishing Departments .. —15-3 —16°3 | —11-9 —11°8 
OS eee —15-0 — 5:0 Ge 3°3 — 30 
Fancy Departments -| + 5:1 +11°5 | + 4:2 +12-4 
Sports and Travel.......... ..| — 54 + 2-1 | — 1-7 + 9-3 
ee Eb eehukekeewkeo ds +16 +10°3 + 3:5 +18°5 
Total :— 
Non-food Merchandise .......... — 5.9 —15.5 —12-1 +06. 
ee ‘ceneebesae — 1.4 + 7.0 —19 —11°5 
otal :— 
All Departments ............... —-35 | —-28 | —-60 | -144 
(b) Districts 
NN ech bo $045555usnensu ens Nil —65 1! —33 | — 36 
lis xccyvaceusncesse —52 |] +413 | —33 | — 153 
0S Saree — 50 — 26; — 59 — 2°7 
Midland and S. Wales............. — 4-0 — 3:3 — 5-1 + 0:8 
eae — 4:3 — 4-2 — 6:2 — 14 
Central and West-End London..... + 69 — 36 + 0-1 + 1-9 
Suburban London................ + 2-9 +24 } + 06 + 2:2 
Unallocated ............ cc seeeee, 12:9 | —13-0 | —56 1. 








Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


THE ‘* ECONOMIST ” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES (1927=100) 





Mar. Aug. Sept. Aug. Aug. 
3l, 17, 
1937* 1939 


1, 31, 
1942 1943 1943 














| 
| 
Cereals and Meat .......... 93-0 66-9 | 106-3 | 110-5 | 109-9 
| 
| 


eae 70 -4 61:1 102 -6 107-5 107-5 
AS 74-2 54-3 92-3 92-7 92-7 
DR cis a hake ake bac se 113-2 95-4 131-8 135-9 135-9 
Miscellaneous ............. 87-0 | 1776 120-9 126 -8 126 -8 
Complete Index............ | 87.2 | 70.3 110.6 114.5 114.3 











eee | 119-9 | 90-8 | 152-2 | 157-6 | 157°3 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery, 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The banks had to find £45,000,000 
of Treasury Deposit Receipt money this week against which 
there were no maturities. In spite of this, money remained 
fairly comfortable and the banks found it possible to buy 
moderate amounts of Treasury bills from the market. The 
Bank return shows a drop of £15,624,000 in bankers’ deposits 
which, however, still leaves their total at the adequate level of 
£140,370,000. The main counterpart to this movement is a fall 
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of £10,750,000 in Government securities, but the encroachment 
on bank cash is also attributable to an increase of £3,034,000 in 
Public deposits and to one of £2,040,000 in the note circulation. 
This last movement brings the total of notes in circulation to 
the new record of £980,782,000. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Sept. 3rd and Sept. 9th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Banh 
Bills 60 days 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,% ; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 
money, 3-1}% (Sept. 6th and 8th, 1-1}). Short Loans, -hR%. Bank deposit 
rates $%. Discount deposit at call §%; at notice 3%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
crane) between Sept. 3rd and Sept. 9th. (Figures in brackets are par ot 
exchange. 


nited States. $ (4.862) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 
$ ¢ 4g 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 
17-3 Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes at Bank o/ 
ee 17-40 kr. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12 ‘11) 7-58-62; Portugal. 
Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20; mail transfers 99 -80-100-30. Panama. $4 02-04 ; 
mai] transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83 64% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. 
(buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for ax | - ces. Spain. 
Peseta 40 -50 (Official aaah. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-2 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged Shas Sept. 3rd 
and Sept, 9th: 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 97%-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17#§-18 4d. 
Belgien Congo. Francs 176}-3. China. National $3-3%. Iran. Rl. 128-130. 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 


no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine 
specia] account is 16-03 pesos (Sept. 4th, 16 -04). 


Forward Rates..—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par 


Irish Banks’ Returns.—The returns for the banks operating 
in Eire for the June quarter, published by the Central Bank, 
are as follows :— 

(£ 000’s) 
| 
| June March June Quarter, 1943 
| Quarter, | Quarter, |-————_;, ——— 


j aie | 1943 | In Eire |Elsewhere! Total 
| | 
ate 2 -——+ te eee smite —_ 

Liabilities :— | | | | 
Capital, reserves, etc...... | 17,629 17,651 | 10,442 | 7,234 17,676 
Notes in circulation ...... | 16, 355 | 18,173 5,267 | 12,651 | 17,919 

Current, deposit and other | | 
ee eee | -~ 755 | 219,927 | 159,232 | 62,468 } 221,700 
Other liabilities.......... | 8,351 | 8,576 6,322 | 2,212 | 8,534 

' 
re | 244,089 a 264,327 ‘181, 264 | 84,565 265,829 

Assets :— | | 

Cash and balances with | 

London agents and other | \ | | 
Ere 32,449 33,775 | 10,223 | 24,193 | 34,416 

Money at call and short | | | 
MOPS s0cssneeans oes 16,448 18,330 io: 17,286 , 17,286 
ME av o5% baw eka ceeebaks | 4,290 | 3,829 | 3,556 581 | 4,137 
Loans and advances...... 65,412 | 65,831 | 43,259 19,871 | 63,130 
Investments :—(a) Govt. . 106,178 122,232 | 7,647 | 118,974 ; 126,621 
(>) Others. | 9,246 9,208 4,598 | 5,123 ! 9,721 
Other assets............. ; 10, 064 | 11,118 | 5,808 808 | 4,706 ' 10,514 
Neer | 244, 089 P 264, 327 | ~ 75,092 092 | 19 190,7 737 265,829 

Excess of assets outside Eire | | 
| | 106,171 

4 ' 


over liabilities outside Eire | 90,238 102,544. | 
| 


Although the expansion of the banks’ resources continues, the 
pace of the expansion appears to be decreasing. Deposits are 
practically the same as in the last quarter while substantially 
greater than last year. Owing to the temporary nature of many 
of the war-time deposits the banks maintain a position of 
exceptional, and rather unprofitable, liquidity. The proportion 
of highly liquid assets to deposits is 23 per cent. The out- 
standing feature of the returns is the increase in the net sterling 
assets; which have reached a record sum of £106,000,000. In 
addition to the sterling resources of the commercial banks the 
Central Bank holds £23,130,784 in sterling securities and gold 
as cover for the legal tender note issue. The total monetary 
circulation in Eire amounted to £31,082,638 in June, 1943. 
compared with £26,315,866 in June, 1942. 





DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1950-55 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants, due 
1st November, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on ithe 
evening of the 1st October, 1943, after which date the stock will 
be transferred ex-dividend. 

For Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada in London, 

EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 1st September, 1943. 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1947 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
ist November, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the ist October, 1948, after which date the stock will 
be transferred ex-dividend. 

For Bank of Montreal, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 

47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. ist September, 1943. 












NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of ‘lie 
Bank will be closed from the 8th September to 21st September, 
both days inclusive. 


By order of the Board, 
R. L. HIRD, General Manager. 
26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 31st August, 1943. 





Applications are invited for posts as Temporary Assistant Com- 
missioners with the National Savings Committee. Univer rsity 
training and knowledge of economics, public speaking and 
organisation of meetings desirable. Salary range, £350-/450 
(men) and £280-£360 (women) plus war bonus. Applicants 
should not be liable under the National Service Acts or more 
than 55 years of age. Service in any part of England or Wales 
may be required. Write, stating age and full details of education, 
experience and qualifications to QVP2150P, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service (Appointments Department), Sardinia 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
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September 11, 1943 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 4th, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £50,207,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of -£141,120,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £2,525,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£6,136,266, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,379,069,000 against £1,300,896,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
SSvenuS AND EXPENDITURE 


| | ~~ Receipts into the 
| 





Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





| Esti- | April | April - a 
Revenue mate 1 —— Week 
1943- 44 to to Se = | Se . 
Sept. Sept. |‘ r i — 
| 4, '. ’ 
| 1942 ae | | 
{ | { 
ORDINARY | | { 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax... .}1175000, 242, 598 314,211) 8,572 15,478 
eS ee | 80,000} 10, 830 10, 635, 220, = -.260 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... | 100,000) 41, 546 42, 403 1,578 1,627 
—-- eee eeias | 17,000 5,560! 6,620 130 
N.D.C. | 500,000) ,20710) 11,031) “450, 840 
E.P:T. | | 125, 903} 194) 053) 9,405' 15,250 
Other Inld. “Rev. 1, 000) 10 





"250, a | 
Yotal Inld. Rev. iars00 437,397, 579,131) er 33,595 











Customs....... | 525 1320) 197,210) 229,431 12,361) 13,453 
Se | 450,180) 178,700; 201,690 1,805) 2, 057 
rotal Customs &| | | | 
Excise....... 975,500) 375,910 431,121 14,166, 15,510 
Motor Duties...| 25,000 4,433) 3,609 
Canadian Govt. | | | 
Contribution .| | 145,827 4,495 
P.O. (Net Re. | | 
ceipts).......| 400! 9,350 ... | 600 
WirelessLicences| 4,700, 1,160 1,260 
Crown Lands... .! (00; 440 450 
Receipts from, 
Sundry Loans; 4,100 960 


1,931: 
24,000) 45,352 35,398) 1,531) 1,102 


Total Ord. Rev. 2907500 1020829 1052901 4, 016 ‘50, 207 


Miscell. Receipts) 


SELF-BALANCING| 
P.O. & Brdcastg., 110,632 42, 000 46, 650) 1,400, 1,800 





ener 3018132 1062829 1099551 42,4 416 52, 007 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 


| Esti Baacete et 
hy 


Esti- | “April ) April 
Expenditure | mate, i | m | Week | Week 
943- ‘i = | ended ended 
! | 
| Sept. | Sept. | et a 
5 4, ; 
| 1943 | 1942 | 1943 





| 1942 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt... ., 375,000 154,443. 179,539 11,385 22,515 
Payments to N.} 
ireland......| 9,500, 3,354! 3,012 336 332 
OtherCons. Fund : 
Services... 7,500, 3,448 3,269 1 8 
ee | | 392,000! 161,245) 185,820, 11,722 22,855 


Supply Services. ‘5366751 2108955 2240014) 97,831,118265 





otal Ord, Exp. (5758751) 2267178. 2425834 109553 141120 
SELF-BALANCING mal G As 
P.O. & Brdeastg. 110,632, 42,000 46,650 1,400 1,800 


J ERG ene 15869383 2309178 2472484 110953 142920 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services’) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 

'rom ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£62,209 to £2,720,337, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 

.Ttaised the gross National Debt by 
£92,756,150 to £18,230 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


PO: ANG WORRTOVE. os. e eee sos wa vos e sv ee 120 
Overseas Trade Guarantees..............0000% 
122 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
War me WN oa aera alae dines ein wipe ces 609 
LoL R SOROS cs eaten NSE ne TO 134 





THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 




















Treasury _— Trea- | 
Bills Advances sury | — 
Date tied | Bank - | Float- 
Ten- | 7 Public | of [Pe Ne. 
der 4P | Depts. | Eng- B y, | 
| land 

1942 ; ; 
Sept. 5 | 975:0 Not available 

1943 . 
June 5 /1080-0 ns ” 

‘y» 12 |1095-0 ” ” 

» 19 1110-0 

» 30 2 244-4 i 55: of ” 925-5! 4253-1 
July 3 1140-0 Not available 

» 10 |1155-0 pe ” 

» 17 |1165-0 1 +s 

» 24 /1170-0 ‘a 

w» 31 }1170-0; 1899-1) 309-0 . - | 973-5| 4351-6 
Aug. 7 ;1170-0 Not available 

» 14 /1170-0 ms Ae | 

» 21 {1170-0 | 

” 28 |1170-0| 1892. 4! 313-2 |" (1045-0) 4420-6 
Sept. 4 '1170-0 | _Not available 


TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 























Per 
Amount — | Cent 

Date of ot il a. \Allotted 
Tender : one | at 
Offered|APPli¢dlanottea| Met Min. 

= | % | Rate 

1 | s. d. | 
Sept 4 | 75-0! 166-1] 75-0) 19 10-62| 44 
| H 

June 11 | 90-0! 152-8| 90:0| 20 0-76! 47 
» 18 | 90-0| 160-8| 90-0| 20 0-69; 42 
” 25 | 90-0, 165-2| 90-0 | 20 0-47 | 42 
July 2 | 90-0| 173-5| 90-0| 20 0-37' 38 
90-0 | 180-2 | 90-0| 20 0-28) 35 
” 16 | 90-0} 175-4 | 90-0 | 20 0-00| 33 
” 93 | 90-0! 164-6 | 90-0| 20 0-29| 40 
” 30 | 90-0] 182-8| 90-0' 1911-91! 30 
Aug. 6 90-0 | 195-6 | 90:0} 20 0:02| 28 
» 13 | 90-0 | 182-5} 90-0] 1911-95| 30 
” 20 | 90-0! 175-1] 90-0 | 20 0-42} 38 
27 | 90-0 194-:0| 90:0| 20 2:93! 29 
Sept. 3 | 90-0! 200-41 90-0| 20 2-401] 26 


On Sept. 3rd applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent fo: r 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were 
accepted as to about 26 per cent of the amount applied 
for, and applications at higher prices in full. £90 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered on Sept. 10th. For 
the week ending Sept. 11th, the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £45 
millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


























(£ thousands) 

N.S.C. pete S od War 

S. lence | Savings A... on af 
ae | See | sees 

4,177 1,366 4,964 ; 10,106 

3,342 1,181 4,768 5,869 

3,752 1,574 6 564 6,970 

5,858 1,415 8,476 | 15,772 

5,792 1,329 6,821 | 14,529 

5,752 1,340 6,491 | 29,709 
Hee 5,334 | 71,4128 

Totals to date .| 911,390*) 622,679*,1344825t|| 526626} § 
* 197 weeks. t 140 weeks. t 41 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. § Including 1952-54. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 7th amounted to a total value of £58,782,685. 


Up to Aug. 28th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £119,122,000 has been repaid. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£& thousands 

















a + —— —— —E 
Week ye oregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 
~ Sept. : | Se pt. Se - Sept. 4 

4, 

PAR ae | “isis | 1942 1943 

Working days :— 6 | 209 .] 208 
Birmingham..... 2, “99 1,836 | 88,641 83,230 
Bradford........ 1,362 1,366 | 75,065 | 67,909 

a ee 2,616 508 | 89,067 | 23,242 ° 

re 750 | 519 | 27,119 | 20,923 
ee “eer = 821 | 39,456 | 40,624 
Leicester........ 734 | 30,010 | 29,796 
Liverpool ....... ‘ 4.278 | | 3,987 | 167,843 | 158,682 
Manchester...... 12,908 2,987 | 428,752 | 365,042 
Newcastle....... 1,579 1,484 | 53,096 | 54,339 
Nottingham ..... 551| '465! 16,553} 16,456 
Sheffield .... 1... 1,058 | 1,036 | 30,511 | 34,001 
Southampton.... 96| 127! 4,075} 4,697 
12 Towns ....... 29,716 | 15,870 {1050188 898,941 
Dublin*......... | 5,466 | 6,924 | 229,227 | 248,829 





* August 29, 1942, and August 28, 1943. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. ... 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 


£ 
978,742,612 
21,499,106 


1000,241,718 


Govt. Debt... 
Other Govt. 
Securities ... 
Other Secs... . 
Silver Coin... 


Amt. 
TSGUG sone oss 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
WOR ccc o00 es 


of Fid._ 


; 
11,015,100 
988,268,656 


708,262 
7,982 


1000,000,000 


241,718 
1000,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props.” 
iC. See 
Public Deps.*. 


Capital 


, 
14,553,000 

3,462,550 
11,299,489 


Other Deps. : 


Bankers..... 
Other Accts... 


* Including 


sioners of Na 


SEPTEMBER 8, 


155,993,941 
53,460,451 
= 


9, 454, 392 


Govt. Secs. .. 





238,769,431 


x Exchequer, 
tional Debt, 


: 
195,703,663 


Other Secs. : 
Discounts & 
Advances... 2 633,098 
Securities.... 17,484,705 
20, 117, 803 
1 Cee 21,499,106 
Gold & Silver 
Dl sssass 1,448,859 
238,769,431 
Savings Banks, Commis- 
and Dividend Accounts. 


1943 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 


In Cireln. ... 


£ 


980,781,734 


In Bankg. De- 


partment.... 


19,459,984 


1000,241,718 





i 
Govt. Debt... 11.015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities ... 988,290,219 
Other Secs.... 683,262 
Silver Coin... 11,419 
Amt. of Fid. 

Le eee 1000,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

| Sees 241,718 

1000,241,718 ~ 


“BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props.’ 
ee 


Public Deps.*. 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers .... 


Other Accts.. . 


* Including 


sioners of Na 


Capital 


£ 
14,553,000 
. 3,473,679 
14,333,195 


. 140,370,098 
53,189,160 
193,559,258 


225,919,132 


tional Debt 


Exchequer, 
and Dividend Acs 


Other Secs. : 





Govt. Secs. .. 


‘ 
134,953,663 


Discounts & 


Advances... 2,392,174 

Securities.... 17,630,485 

20,022,659 

ee 19,459,984 
Gold & Silver 

P COG <4, 0'5 1,482,826 

225,919,132 

Savings Banks, Commis 


vunts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 











| 1942 1943 
2 2 
| Sept. | Aug. | Sep Sept. 
| 9 | 25 | 8 
Issue Dept.: | | 
Notes in circulation. .... 831- be 974-9 978:7 980-8 
Notes in banking dep rt. 
| 48 - 4 25-3 21:5 I19-5° 
Government debit and 
Securities® ...« .<06000 | 877: 1 999 - 2 999-3 999-3 
Other securities ........ 1-6 0°8 0-7 0-7 
Siiver COM c6666ce cnc 1-3 ++ ; 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. 0:2 0:2 0-2 
SUMMON Sis 0 wiciva- ela seieies “168 00 168 200 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : 
WU bait pincacn oe 8-4 72 (1-3 14-3 
ONS i aia cio weds ates 139-8 166-8 156-0 140-4 
CIN ekk snk oe 46-6 56:6 53:5 53-2 
TRORAB ccd cree oe<e ee 194-8 230-6 220-8 207-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government........... 136-7, 202-0 195-7 185-0 
Discounts, etc.......... §-] 3-4 2°6 2-4 
MUON oases ck axclen 21:1} 16°3 17:5 176 
J | ere 162-9. 221-7 215-8 205-0 
Banking depart. res. ..... 49-9 26 7 22 20 9 
oO /a /0 0 
“Proportion «i056: 606.0 25 ; 11:5 103 10-0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capita! 


£14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue raised from £950 miillor 


to £1,000 million on April 13. 1943. 
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GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date ag Two Months 
E d. 
Sept. 1.. 234 234 
ae 234 2 
ae ae 234 2 
ose 234 234 
ume, Wie 234 2 
Bi 234 





The ‘New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York ay Par Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
on 1 | 2 3 4 6 7 




















Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
London . 40238 4024§| 40235) 40248 4023§ 
Montreal . . .|90 -560,90 -375,90 -310,90 250, $< |90-180 
Zurichf ... .:23-32 23 32 |23-32 |23-32 "2 23 -32 
B. Aires... .|25-10*'°" ~°%*|25-10*/25 -10* Ss 25 -10* 
a. 5°15 | 5°15 | 5-15 | 5-15 5-15 
Lisbon ..... 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 4-10 


ad “Official buying rate 29-78. 7 Freerate. § Bid. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 























14, 23, 30, 4 13, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold coin & bullion. 444, 444 444 444) 444 
Rupee coin........ 292} . 148 153 143) 139 
Balances abroad... 776 920 953 870 854 
Sterling securities. .| 3,018] 5,777! 5,829) 5,979) 6,138 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.} 1,024) 1,115) 1,083) 1,034) 934 
Investments....... 66 93 77 75 77 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in cirn. : India] 4,664] 7,389) 7,404) 7,498] 7,546 
Burma] ... ows oe oes oes 
Deposits : Govt... . 148} 300) 309) 312) 324 
Banks . 663) 654) 654 557 560 
Reserve ratio...... |72 *5% (83 -1%'83 -6% |84 -5% |86 -0°% 






THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 





12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 

Gold certifs. on hand and 

due from Treasury 
Total reserves 
Total cash reserves 
Total U.S. Govt. secs 
Total bills and.secs. 
Total resources 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... | 2,260) 
Mr. bank res. dep 
Govt. deposits 
Total deposits 
Total liabilities 
Reserve ratio 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock 

Treasury & bank currency. 3, 341) 4, 0 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation 
Treasury cash and dep. . 











| 

| 
gi 22290 22.283 
92| 4, 


3 
20,036) 19,968 


20,455 20,453) 20,388 
317 


8,156! 8,777| 9,187 
8,185| 8,829| 9,267 
30,510 30,869| 31,263 


14,625) 14,710: 14,960 
290) 1,110} 1,150 
12,659) 12; 702) 12,915 

6 99 304, 213 
14, 146, 14,611) 14,701 


30, 510) 30,869) 31, 263 
%|T1 -1% '69 8% 0/68 “7% "T% 





| 


nnn 4,098 


| 
| 13,250 18,214 18, 6s 18,571 
" 2,362) 2, are 2, 586, 2,492 


BANK OF CANADA 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 

Note circulation 
posits : Dom. Govt 
Chartered banks 


Million Can. $’s 





| July | July 
ae ° 
1942 1943 | 1943 | 1943 


7, 65°5) 0O- 
|1168 -8,1142 -0 








1) 


28, 


0-5 
1131-7 


5| 


| 
767 -4| 768-0) 773-1 
23- 121-6} 59-2) 62-2 
| 207 4) 312 a 294-4) 276-1 








+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 





June | June | June | June 
15, 14, 21, 28, 


ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold and English ster. «...| 25-95) 35 14] 35-14) 35-14 
Other coin, bullion, etc.. 6-76) 10-78] 10-51) 10-79 
Call money, London...... 38 -74| 50-71) 49-21) 45-31 


Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .|101 -75/214 -08/213 -92/213 -96 
Discounts and advances. ..| 27°56| 20-79] 21-80) 21-98 


LIABILITIES 


Notes issued...........+-- 100 -61\138 -36)138 -36)138 -36 


Deposits, etc. ........+++- 126 -43/180 -52)178 -98)175 -69 














RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 




















June | May | June | June 
15, 31, 3 14, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1945 
Gold and stg. exch. ...... 26-70} 29-59] 30-26} 30 -24 
Advances to State........ 33 -92| 42 -67| 42-36) 44-15 
Investments ..........+++ 4-15] 10-30) 10-30} 10-30 
LIABILITIES ; 
Bank notes............+- 25-10} 31-81) 31-79} 32-19 
Demand liabs. : State .....| 15-41) 15-67! 17-43) 17-33 
Banks and others ........ 22 -08) 34-70} 33-10) 35-35 
Reserve to sight liabs. . . . .|42 -6%|36 -0%|36 -8% 35 -3° 





BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


















June | May | May | June 
3, 19, | 26, 2, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 |°1943 | 1943 
eer . «|1366 8/1397 -5)1397 -5/1397 -5 
Balances abroad . . .|2083 -3|3737 -6|3750 -9/3764 «3 
Discounts ....... .| 275-3) 221-8) 223-5). 228-1 
Securities .........- ..-| 354-8) 399-1) 399-1) 399-1 
LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation....... 4548 15 501 -7/5501 -8/5608 -0 
Deposits : Government .. .|1210- 62498 -3/2537 +3/2788 4 
Bankers’ ...... 3396 -7/4599 2) 4626 -1/4293 -3 

Others .......- 323 -6| 392 -4| 381-2) 391-6 

Foreign commitments. .... 237 « a 241 v 241-6) 246-9 


' \ 





UNITED KINGDOM :._ MONTHLY STATISTICS 








Unit of 
Measurement 


Monthly Average 


1942 


| 1943 














© 





1 


1932 | 1939 | 1940 





Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ..... - || Avg. daily sales 


2. * Seay manchentin bees in 1937100 


' T 
4. Registered unemployed G.B.*f..... Thousands 





5. ,, United Kingdom (a)......... 
6. ,, London.......,. ( ) eine . 
7. os me and S. E; land (6). 

& 6» 6S.W. England (c) FROIN 
9. 4, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). 
10. , N.E. ent pbbehbeensess 


at inetae pebaiad 1929= 100 


Ct of Living Min. of Labour : 





PEE .iccicheceninesiencescinsss | 
. ‘Total Reeders tcah occ seen | “4 
. al securities, Fin. News..... ' Jul.1,1935=100 
38. Fixed in apse 1928= 100 
a. Govt. Reveum, cumulative (f)...... ; Mill. £’s 
a ex: a Din xabes 
28. Bank of Eng. : ae oe > 
29. ” > ts (g) eeescces oe w 
30. » Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g).... » 


we 
ve 





2. 7 Cash & bal. with B.E. 2.22127 . 
> m Treasury Deposit Recep ; 
3%. * Selene m 
37. Interest Rates : Per cent. 
3. months’ bank bills ” 
39. , Day toda ” 
40. ,, id on 
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81 


2,756) 
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306) 
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157 
371 
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844 
348 
3-008 
1-87 
1-61 
3°75) 















| 1941 | 1942 || July | Aug. 
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1,075) 1,082 
2 2 


. 1-03} 1-03 
1-00!} 1-00} 1-00) 1-00) 1 
3-02) 3-01) 3-03)) 3-03) 3-00) 3-06 
































































2599 -4/2922 -4 

5147 -4/5739 -9| 405 -4 
914-4) 927 -9| 943-8 
152 -4| 159-1) 172-0 
173 -8} 186 -6) 159-3 









170-8) 170-7| 188 +1 





5,630) 5,628 
"315 
236] 244 


859) 900 

744) (743 

1,159} 1,162 
2 2 



















® From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
¢ From January 1943 the figures are published at quarterly intervals. 


@) 1937, average January to August ; figures for tember-December not comparable 
tern divisions. 
a instead of N.E. eet 


anuary, 1940, includes former Southern and South- 
Lincoln included in North 
instead of North-Western 


Monthly figures are aa (g) olhare of aie con 





owing to revised method of counting adopted in Souabe. 1937. 
(c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. (@) From tember, 1939, Grimsby 
a 1941, ae SS Se ahve inctoded an’ 


expenditure. oo are totals f 
(4) Annual figures for 1929 aad ad 1932 t include District Bank. 
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Name of Security I| = —_ és 
! > 

% fron, Coal and Stee] £ s. 
7 6b Babcock & Wilcox on... 47/3 47/6 412 

3% @ |/Bolsover Colliery Ord, £1} 54/9 56/- | 5 7 
T6# 5 |iBrown (John) Ord. 10/- .|| 28/3 28/- | 32) 
5 |/Colvilles pont * eppaiin 23/6 23/6 | 6 16 

8 ¢ !|Dorman Long Ord. BEc) SIE 27/- | 519 
6 }/|Guest Keen &c. Ord: £1.|| 34/6 35/3 | 5 13 
Tha Hadfields Ord. 10/- 31/9 32/- 7 0 
T¢ b Staveley Coa] Ord. £1 || 53/6 52/9xd} 2 9 
124 ¢ |iStewarts and Lloyds £1'"!] 52'g 52/9 | 4 14 
4 a|lSwan, Hunter Ord. £1. |] 36/6 36/— | 5 1) 
10 c¢ Thomas(Richard) Ord.6/8} 10/6 10/6 6 6 
23. |/United Steel Ord. cs... -|| 24/6 25/- | 6 8 
b [Vickers Ord. 10/-.7. °°" || 19/6 19/6 | 5 2 

| Textiles 
Nil c ||Bradford Dyers Ord, fl. | 22/6 | 99) Nil 
Nil c ||British Celanese Ord. 10/-/] 33/6 33/6 Nil 
Sf a |\Coats, J. & P. Org. él. + a8/- | 48/- | 3 12 
23a \Courtaulds Ord fi | 55/3 | 55/3 | 214 
33 c|!Fine Cotton Spinners £1.j| 23/- 23/- | 3 5 
7$ c |/Lancs, Cotton Corp, £1../] 36/- 36/- 14 3 
I Electrica] Manufactg, 

15 6 ||\Callenders Cable, &c. £1" | 200/- | 09/- 40 
Tha ||Crompton Park, ‘A’ 5/-..|| 26/- 26/- | 316 
10 ¢|/English ‘Electric Ord. £1.|} 47/6 48/- 14 3 
like Kor Electric Ord. £1.}/ 90/- 90/- | 317 


as and Electricity 






























5 6 |\County of London £1....1] 41/6 41/6 | 317 
1} a |/Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1)/ 19/6 196 |} 2]1 
43  ||North-Fast Electric ¢] "| 31/9 | 32/6 } 4 6 
53 5 [Scottish Power Ord. ++|/ 38/- |; 38/- 14 4 
a || Yorkshire Electric £7" ‘|| 40/- 40/6 | 3.19 
Ane or, and Aircrait 
10 ¢/} Austin ‘A’ Ord. S/- 22... 27/- 27/3 1 16 
74 ¢ || Birmingham $4 £1....// 24/- 24/9 |6 1 
4a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-.../] 13/6 13/78 | 7 6 
t8 c|/Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-|} 16/73 16/9 | 415 
6 ¢|/Ford Motors Ore sr 35/— 35/- | 3 8 
15 a@||Hawker Siddeley of=....ff ‘17/~ 16/103) 9 12 
123} Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1..j| 77/6 77/6 | 3:17 
t7$ 6 ||Morris Motors 5/~ Ord. ..||_ 43/6 43/3 | 118 
20 ¢ olls-Royce Ord. 108/9 107/6 | 3 14 
Shipping 
24 a |[Cunard Ord. {1.8 23/7 | 93/6 | 2 2 
6 c|\Furness, Withy Ord. £1. -| 24/6 25/- | 4 16 
2 a|iIP.&O. oe iia, 33/6 34/~ 414 
6 ¢|/Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1|/ 22/9 23/- | 5 4 
5 ¢|/Union Castle Ord. £1..7.]} 18/3 W9- 15 4 
1 €a and Rubber 
Nil ¢ |/Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1..// 11/14 11/- Nil 
Nil c |/Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.|' 18/- | 17/6 Nil 
7h 6 || Jokai (Assam) Tea 4h...) 37 9 
Nil ¢ |/London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 2/4 Nil 
Nil c |Rubber Pitns, Trust £1. '// 20/9 Nil 
Nil c |/United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.!| 2/1 Nil 
i 
15 8 Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 -| 108/13 315 9 
10 6 |/Burmah Oj] Ord. £1... 7 | 85/- 3 1 3 
F245 Shell Transport Ord. £1 . 82/6 15 0 
5 a||Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|} 92/6 340 
iscellaneous 
63 5 |/Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1)} 63/9 217 0 
10 c¢|/Barker (John) Ord. £1 --| 65/- 3.0 0 
24 c|/Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-|| 42/6 216 6 
7 6||British Aluminium ¢j. 49/6 £13 
32°! 710 c|/Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1" |} 108/9 116 3 
a atitish Oxygen Ord. £1.|| 77/6 318 6 
4c Cable & Wir. - Stk. 76 5 5 3 
12} a ||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. ae 135/- 419 
8 ¢||Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 .|/ 39/- 409 
6 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- .. 26/9 249 
12} a ||Gestetner (D.) 5/~ 2... 33/9 314 9 
23 a |/Harrisons & Cros. Def. ¢ 75/~ 6 8 
5 6 |!Imperia] Chemical Ord. £1j) 38/9 20 
174 a |lImperial Tobacco Ord. {1// 7% 5 0 
2.00 c International ickel n.p.|| $47 6 0 
5 cj|/Lever & Unilever Ord. £1) 37/9 13 3 
10 ¢//London Brick Ord. ¢1.*” 62/6 4 0 
20 6|/Marks & Spencer ‘A* 5/-.|} _57/- 0 0 
je Murex £1 Ord... °!~: 102/6 | 102/6 18 0 
6} Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 37/6 | 6.0 
124 b iSpillers Ora. gy. "© 10/ 65/- 12 3 
34 @ |Tate and Lyle Ord. £3." 69/6 18 0 
10 ¢||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-/} 38/- 10 0 
10 a{iTu Investments Ord. £1/} 92/6 6 0 
33 ||Turner & Newall Ord. 7] 80/- 3 0 
7$ 4 |(4)15 } ||United Molasses Ord. 6/8}} 32/- 32/6 29 
30 } 0 4|/Woolworth Ord. 5/- |... 57/- 58/~ 9 0 
Mines 
45 a Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/- 57/6 58/- 10 0 
Nila Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9. 6/104 Nil 
10 ¢/lCons. Glds. of ¢: AG £1. 58/13 | zig 9 3 
30, 2 ||De Beers (Det.) ay <2: z 213 12 0 
83a Randfontein Ord. £1... | 35/74 35/- 7 0 
10 a Okana Corp. Ord. £1... 8% 84 16 3 
5 6//Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .. 14/- 14/- ll 9g 
45 a|lSub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 6% 12 0 
2/68 |'Union Cp. 19/6 fy. pd. |] Be 8 16 0 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- . 10% 103 Nil 








(e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (#) Annas Per share, 
Sis. (s) Yield basis 13/4%. (4) Yield basis 6%. t Free of Tax. 


(0) Yield basis 30%, 














NEW YORK PRICES 





* M'YS. Of Havana... 
I 


*10 days’ receipts t Receipts in Argentine Pesos, 





; lose Close Close Close 
3. Commercial Aug. Sept Aug. Sept 
and Industrial, 3) | 31 67 
| Am. Smelting. ~ 382 382 Int. Paper... .. 10g 11 
| Am. Viscose ++ 46% 473 Liggett Myers.| 69% 693 
| Anaconda. . ||’ 268 258 Nat. Distillers - 314 31g 
| Beth. Stee] sees 58h 58% ut. Steel... .. 234 38e 
| Briggs... .¢ 7" ' 264 27 elps Dodge. . 
Celanese of A’? 364 37 Proct. Gamble | 54 seh 
le: 


| tere 78% 79 ars Roebuck. 

| Distillers-Sea -- 289xd 293 | Shel Union...; 9 243 

Eastman Kdk,.. 157} 1562 | Std. Oi N.J.... 57 58 

Gen. Elec... . || 362 37 20th Cen. Fox. xd 
Gen. Motors || - 512 51g United Drug... ] 1 

Inland Stee] coe «73 734 | USS. Steel... 51g 5] 
nt. Harvest... 682 68} West’house E, 

' Int. Nickel , | -+ 308 30} Woolworth .. |’ 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) = £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EA8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
oe facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES 1! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa { Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga soe e. Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 




















ROYALBANKOF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada In 1869 with Limited Liability 


Assets exceed $ 1,400,000,000 


LONDON : 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager 
e@ West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 
Heap Orrice: MONTREAL 
Agency in New York 























REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~-  £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 














FOR SALE.—Economic Journals Nos. 154 to 193 incl.; also 
History Supplement Nos. 5-14 ; Memoranda of Royal Economic 
Society Nos. 17 to 179 (18 and 37 missing) ; Review of Economic 
Studies, Vols. 1 and 2. Also Library of Books on Economics 
(155 volumes). List supplied on application. What offers for 
whole or part ?—Harris, 13, Castle Street, Exeter. 


September 11, 1943 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Acting Chief Manager:A. Morse. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
* THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 














COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agenctes 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. . 
As at 30th June, 1942—General Bank Balances ...  ... £181,729,589 
Savings Bank Balances ... eo» 164,619,569 
Note Issue Department ... ee 111,950,542 
Rural Credits Department ame 2,421,174 
Other Items ... 0. ase 20,380,871 


; £481,101,745 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 


London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 























YOUR WILL 





Have you thought of the anxiety which may be caused to 
your dependants if for any reason your affairs have not 
been satisfactorily arranged ? 


In these days when life is so uncertain, the advisability of 
appointing a corporation rather than an individual as the 
Executor of your Will or in the capacity of Trustee needs 
little emphasis. By so doing, continuity is preserved and 
you are assured of efficient administration. 


Full details can be obtained, whether you are a customer 
of Lloyds Bank Limited or not, from any Branch or 
from its Executor and Trustee Offices at 


Ewhurst Place, Ewhurst (near Guildford), 
Surrey, 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
5 Albemarle Street, W.1, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Neath (Glamorgan) and 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
Heaa Office : 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 



































Company requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THE Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


£ s d. 
12 Months - - = 3 00 


6 Months - - = £1100 
(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 
Publishing Office : 

Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 
Telephone No. : Temple Bar 3316 


a 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist NEwspaPER, L1D., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, September 11, 1943. 
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